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[t is well known that the Constitution of the United States 
was founded on compromises of sectional feelings, interests 
and opinions; but this does not justify the ay of 
great constitutional questions in Congress. That body has 
no jurisdiction over the organic law, but is equally with the 
people it represents, subject to its authority. It is not a con- 
vention delegated for the express purpose of framing a sys- 
tem of organic law to be afterwards adopted or rejected by 
the States, and if adopted, is as obligatory on those who make 
the laws, as on those who are subject to them. 

Congress has no power to sit in judgment on the provisions 
of the Constitution, or to decide on what exercise of their 
functions is, Or is not constitutional. That —— has been 
delegated to the judiciary, and though’ viewed by Mr. Jeffer- 
son as a dangerous one, is in our opinion much more safely 
lodged in the Supreme Court—a tribunal of such high charac- 
ter and responsibilities—than in a Congress, not always re- 
markable for one, and sometimes utterly regardless of the 
other. 

All past experience demonstrates the dangerous conse- 
quences arising from conceding to rulers and legislators the 
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2 Compromises. [July 
prerogative of being themselves the sole judges of the extent 
of their powers. This is des spotism, by whatever name it may 
be called ; and it is to cireumscribe their authority within 
certain specified limits, that written constitutions are framed. 
These constitute the great barriers to oppression, and are as 
indispensable to the protection of the minority from the injus- 
tice of a majority, as they are to shield the ms jority from the 
aggressions and us arp ations of an aristocratic minor ity. 
There neither is, nor was there ever intended to be, any su- 
preme power in this Government but the Constitution of the 
United States, and that is only supreme within the limits pre- 
scribed by itself. Every department of government is equally 
restrained by its provisions, and with the exception of the 
Judiciary, not one of them can act on any question of ml 
interest without the assent and co- - ration of the others. 
Even that is limited in its jurisdiction by the provisions of the 
Constitition to certain specified objec ts. All equally revolve 
within the sphere of the Constitution, like the planets round 
the sun, and while they continue to do so, all is peace and 
harmony. On the contrary, when they encroach on each other, 
or violate the great law by which the entire system is gove rn- 
ed, it can only ‘result in inextricable disorder and confusion. 
Power is power, be it placed where it will. Its instincts are 
always the same, and it has an irresistible tendency to aggre- 
gate. There is no disintegration about it. Whether lodged 


in one, a few, or many, it is equally imbued with the spirit of 


selfishness, and requires to be watched with sleepless vigi- 
lance. When monopolized by a single person, the jealousies 
of the people should be perpetu: lly concentrated on him; 

and when exercised by a representative body they should be 
equally watchful. The temptations are the same, whether the 
depository of power be a Congress or a King, and both are but 
men. The legislative power is practic ally the Sovereign of the 
United States, for the laws are sovereign here, and the Legis- 
lature makes the laws. It therefore behooves the people to 
watch it narrowly, since its power is in an inverse ratio to 
its responsibility. It possesses all the advantages of a con- 
cert of action, and enjoys all the immunities of a mob, where 
individuals disappear, and no one is to blame for anything, 
because no one does all the mischief. The responsibility is 
shared by so many, and every man has such crowds to keep 
him in countenance, that he escapes, like Ulysses, by being 
nobody. It has been said that corporations have no souls, 

and the maxim may be equally applied to legislative bodies, 

which have no individual responsibility. The people should 
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stand sentinels over them by day, and most espec ially by 
night, for it has become of late but too evident that corrup- 
tion already ‘“ boils and bubbles” in the recesses of our legis- 
lative halls, and that the great sheet-anchor of our liberties 
begins to drag most deplorably. 

The majority, as stated in a previous article of this Review, 
though it elects rulers, does not absolutely rule in the United 
States. It cannot alter the organic law. This requires the 
assent of three-fourths of the States. without the slightest 
regard to numbers. It is therefore a gross assumption of 
power for Congress to undertake to decide what constitu- 
tional objections are what certain members call “ Gammon,” 
and what are not. The Parli: unent of England may do this 
because it is “omnipotent,” and can make the constitution 
what it pleases. But Congress is not yet quite omnipotent. 
[t cannot, we hope, treat the Constitution as we do almanacs, 
throw it aside at the end of every year, and get a new one 

by compromise. 

Nor is it at all necessary for Congress to become a perpet- 
ual running commentator on the Constitution. It is not writ- 
ten in a language now obsolete or extinct, ; not in Hebrew, 
Greek, or Sanscrit, but English, and the plainest of all pos- 
sible English ; so much so that most of its commentators, like 
those on the Bible, may be said to have done little more than 
illustrate it into utter obse ‘urity. Such is the brevity, clearness 
and simplicity of its language, that one would think no man of 
ordinary capacity, can mistake the meaning of its provisions 
or the extent of their application, except wilfully and with a 
view of perverting them to personal or politie al purposes. 
We have accordingly too frequently observed, that these great 
constitutional questions originate, not so much from any real 
difference of opinion, as in a conflict of personal, sectional, 01 
party interests. 

When it is considered that all powers not specifically con- 
ceded by the States to the Federal Government, were reser- 
ved to the States or people, it would seem that the proper 
course in settling the extent of these delegated powers when- 
ever disputed, would be to refer the oer not to those by 
Ww hats these powers are to be exercised, but to those by whom 
they were originally conferred. Whenever any great ques- 
tion of this kind arises, which menaces the peace of the 
Union, we think it should be left to the decision of the States, 
who made the Union, and constitute the Union, and not to 
Congress, in one branch of which a single State like New- 
York, Ohio or Pennsylvania, can outvote half a dozen others. 
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The Constifution is entirely beyond the control of Congress, 
except that it may take the jnitiatory step in proposing altera- 
tions and amendments. For that body therefore, to attempt to 
settle a principle or provision of the Constitution by compro- 
mise, is no better than sheer usurpation. In this way, it may 
make the Constitution what it pleases., and in process of 
time, by a succession of compromises, the good old charter 
of our liberties will become like the miser’s stockings, which 
were darned so often, that nothing of the original texture 
remained. ‘The course here indicated might. be dilatory, 
perhaps inconvenient, and certainly not agreeable to the 
great mass of trading politicians, who would fare like the 
beggar who was starved to death in waiting for his bone. It 
may also seem liable to the objection that it gives the minority, 
to a certain extent, the prerogative of deciding in the last 
resort, all constitutional questions. Weighty as this objec- 
tion may be, we think it by no means decisive. The Consti- 
tution had two great objects in view, as will distinctly appear 
from the debates of the Convention by which it was framed, 
one to secure to a majority of the people the power of goy- 
erning within the limits of its provisions ; the other to secure 
to the minority the ua it guarantees, against the encroach- 
ments of the majorit At times the two may be so nearly 
equal, that a single ¥ ‘ote will decide a question of most vital 
interest to a minority, which is equally entitled to have its 
rights respecte “dl; and to bestow on a bare major ity the power 
to make laws for that minority without limit, and without re- 
striction, would be to establish what may be termed a demo- 
cratic despotism. It was to guard against this, that the 
power of the majority is so strictly limited by the Qponstitu- 
tion, and that it was so framed that though a minority of th 
States could not make a Constitution, they should-—or at 
least it was intended they should—be able to arrest all at- 
tempts to alter, amend, or add anything specially injurious to 
their rights, prosperity, and happiness. These obstacles to any 
change, had probably another purpose. When that Constitu- 
tion was framed, it was not intended to last a day, a year, or a 
seneration, but for ages to come. It was “to secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” It is not a 
mere compendium of laws which may be altered, amended, o1 
abolished at the pleasure of the legislative power, but a great 
system based on immutable pr inciples, which are the same yes- 
terday, to day, and forever ; and these precautions were taken 
to guard against its becoming a mere weathercock—the sport 
of every wind of popular caprice. At the same time, that 
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posterity might avail itself of the results of experience. and 
that the instrument might be made warily to adapt itself to 
that experience, a mode was designated for that purpose, 
which at the same time was simple and practical le, while suf- 
ficiently dilatory and difficult to » ice it beyond the reach of 
visionary reformers, pettifogging busy- bodies, aia selfish 
politicians. Nor do we think ha ¢ ountry would suffer much 
by any delays or embarrassments that might arise from adop- 
ting the mode pointed ont by the Constitution for alterations 
and amendments, or to settle a great contested } rinciple in- 
stead of resorting to compromises. Most of these laws 
involving constitutional questions, and exciting sectional op- 
posi ion, are at best of very questionable utility, inasmuch on 
while advantageous to one section, they operate injuriously « 
others. Nor are they of such vital consequence to the ca, 
lic safety, or general welfare, as to demand immediate action. 
Gener: ally speaking, they are mere party question is, out of 
which political or pecuniary ¢: apit al can be made, and even an 
indefinite postponement would be far preferable to a precipi- 
tate decision. ‘Tt seems to us that it is indispensable to the 
permanent duration of this Confederacy, that a due regard 
should be paid to the peculiar local inte rests of every State 
espectively, and that in no case should the welfare of one bx 
sacrificed to that of another, since all are equal—all have 
equal rights—and no one has a just clain m to a preference. 
Such being the case, policy, as well as justice, seems to indi- 
eate that when a great public measure meets ye decided and 
unanimous ‘opposition of any Siate, or especially any section 
of the Union, on the ground of its being peculiarly injurious 
to its welfare, it is a sufficient reason why it should be aban- 
doned. The case is still stronger when it is opposed on con- 
stitutional grounds, at least as solid as those taken by its sup- 
porters. such forbearance is indispensable to the harmony, if 
not to the existence of the Union, and such a course would well 
become those exclusive patriots who so greatly prize that 
Union that they will not make a single sacrifice of power, in- 
terest, or prejudice, for its preservation. To this, as in all 
other cases, there may be exceptions in extreme exigencies ; as 
when the St ate is in imminent di anger from foreign invasion : 
or when the common welfare of the great mass of the people 
requires — action: or when the alternative of submis- 
sion or resistence to wrong or insult is direc tly prese mnted. 
But such cases seldom occur, and when they do present them- 
selves, we think there is spirit and patriotism enough in the 
people of the United States, to ensure a cordial co-operation. 
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There has, it is true, been one melancholy exception in our 
past history ;* but the stain it has left on the reputation of the 
delinquents, and the immediate consequences which ensued, 
furnish so severe a lesson that we do not apprehend the exam- 
ple will be extensively followed. It may be also further ob- 
served, that it is scarcely ever that general laws for the secu- 
rity of person and property, those in which all are equally in- 
terested, and which alone are indispensable to the common 
welfare of individuals and the repose of society, meet with 
any sectional opposition in any quarter. It is only when the 
legislative power steps out of its province to minister direc tly 
to local or sectivnal interests, and to usurp the distribution 
of special benefits to those who have most power, or are will- 
ing to pay best api these legislative boons, that the authori- 
ties of any State or section will be likely to place themselves 
direct and determined in opposition to the passage of a law, 
or resist it afterwards. The mode we have suggested of dis- 
posing of these firebrands of contention, will, with possibly 
rare exceptions, we believe, be found most conducive to the 
harmony and safety of the Union, both which are disturbed, 
if not end: angered, by conflicts of sectional interests. 

We have sometimes heard it urged that if Congress cannot 
by cor mpromise, or some other more summary mode, so modify 
the Constitution as to ads apt it to ch inves of time and circum- 
stances, it will be always behind the spirit of the age, and 
never accommodate itself to the march of mind, the “ higher 
law,” and the approaching millennium of free soil, free farms, 
free Bloomers, and free Negroes. These great reformers 
want a Constitution that, like a weathercock, adapts itself to 
every change of wind; a sort of common law farrago, which 
leaves to the judges who administer it, the sole privilege of its 
interpretation; a barometer, which at all times shows the 
state of the atmosphere, without having the slightest influ- 
ence in its modifications. The Constitution of the United 
States has a higher vocation than this. Its province is to di- 
rect and control the action of Congress, not to be directed or 
controlled by that body ; it is not the slave, but the master of 
the people and their representatives, while its provisions re- 
main unrepealed by the voice of three-fourths of the States ; 
and if it ever should become the mere foot-ball of legislation, 
to be kicked hither and thither at will, as different parties 
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attain the ascendancy, or different interests predominate, or 
be moulded into any shi ape or form by Congressional compro- 
mises, our whole system of Government will be radically 
changed, or rather we shall have no system whatever. Con- 
gress, like the Parliament of England, will become omnipo- 
tent, and the States be converted into shuttlecocks to be 
bandied about at pleasure. 

To us it seems almost impossible to misunderstand the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, nor do we comprehend how sensi- 
ble men can so radically differ in their application, except 
when warped by passion, prejudice or interest. We appre- 
hend that much of this diversity of opinion in the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, like that which has produced such a 
variety of sects in religion, has arisen from not taking a view 
of the system asa whole, and collating and comparing the 
different parts, but selecting a single isolated text or phrase 
without any reference to its connection with what precedes or 
what follows, and drawing conclusions from that alone. There 
are certain great fundamental principles pervading every sys- 
tem, and anything inconsistent with these, cannot constitute a 
legitimate portion, for it is not to be presumed that any of the 
parts should be inconsistent with the whole. Hence when 
the Constitution conferred on Congress the power “to make 
all laws necessary and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers,” &c., it delegated to that body no power to 
do anything in v iolation of its great fundamental principles, 
or in extension of the powers previously conferred, much less 
the power of doing what had previously been forbidden. The 
Constitution is as plain and specific in its precepts as the Dee- 
alogue, which requires no commentator and no glossary, and 
is equally adapted to the comprehension of all rational be- 
ings. The ignorant, as wellas the wise, can understand what 
is meant by the great commands, to love their Creator, to re- 
frain from ‘stealing, to do no murder, to bear no false witness 
against our neighbour, and not to covet our neighbour’s wife or 
goods. These pré -cepts comprehend what may really be call- 
ed the “ Higher Law,” and the great object of all human law 
is to enforce their observance. 

Without irreverently comparing the imperfect works of man 
with those of infinite wisdom, we may be permitted to say 
that the Constitution of the United States is one of the high- 
est efforts of the human mind, directed to the purposes of hu- 
man happiness, and applied to the institution of government ; 
and that it is as little liable to misconstruction as any written 
document we have ever seen. It is plain in its language, and 
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specific in its provisions ; it exhibits no flourishes of rhetoric, 
no flights of imagination, no metaphorical illustrations, no 
philosophical disquisitions, and no metaphysical subtleties. 
In short, it is clothed in such language as men every day use 
in the ordinary affairs and intercourse of life, and all compre- 
hend, without study or reflection. That many of the highest 
authorities, and most illustrious names of our country, should 
differ so widely in the interpretation of some of its most im- 
portant provisions, and that almost one-half the people of the 
United States understand them differently from the other, is 
mly one among the many proofs presented in the history of 
man, of the extent to which the human mind may be influenc- 

ed by interest, passion, prejudice, or early education, and the 

facility mm which the understanding may be warped, cloud- 
ed, or deluded by appeals to one or the other. Generally 
speaking, it is not so much from poverty of language or 
the absence of definite meaning in words or phrases, that 
any obscurity arises in their interpretation, as from the 
various interests and passions of mankind, which sometimes 
vilfully, at others unconsciously, blind them 2 thei ir simple 
and obvious meaning. These, and not the defi f language, 
or the want of a clear perception of the meaning of words, 
are the great sources of that diversjty in their interpretation 
30 common and so much to be lamented. 

Fortunately, however, though so many differ, the points of 
difference, though of vast importance, are very few; and if 
seems to us that if legislation were limited to its true legiti- 
mate objects—the protection of person and property—these 
rocks on which we are in danger of being wrecked, might be 
easily avo.ded, except on very extraordinary occasions. The 
questions they involve, refer for the most part, not to general 
but t special legislation, having no bearing on the ereat com- 
mon interests and happiness of the country, but only tending 
to enrich one section by impoverishing or in some way injur 
ing por pr wg dis ributing legislative bounties to a small por- 
tion of the people, at the expense of all the rest ; or granting 
ata privileges, perpetuities, and monopolies, which, 
though they may not violate any express provision of tl 
Constitution, are manifest infractions on the great principl 
of equal rights which pervades and animates the whole. 

[t is in these, and similar cases, that sections, and parties, 
and combinations, are most commonly arrayed in op position 
to each other, and that Constitutional questions arise. It is 
when personal or party inte rests are deeply involved, that the 
plainest language becomes unintelligible, and the plainest prin- 
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ciples equivocal. To settle these differences by Congressional 
compromises, is to substitute the will of that body in place of 
the provisions of ~ Constitution, and make them the foot- 
ball of political or party interests : nay, worse, of combina- 
tions of speculi aaa! having no object but pecuni: ary gain. 
Congress thus assumes a power over the Constitution exclusive- 
ly conferred on three-fourths of the States, not to be exe rcis- 
od. | yy three-fourths of their representatives in that body, but 

by themselves, at home unfettered and without control. To 
compromise away thus the most important of all their rights, 
by a mere meager majority of Congress, is to destroy the 
vital principle of the Confederation, and concentrate all 
power over the Constitution in the hands, not of: those who 
made it, but those whose sole functions consist in carrying 
out its principles, not in establishing new ones. It is placing 
the power to alter, amend, abrogate, or interpret a provision 
of that great contract in possession of those who are restrict- 
ed by those very provisions from exercising over it any power 
whatever; and it is de ‘priving the minority of eve ry constitu- 
tional safeguard ¢ gainst the encroachments of the majority. 

In all cases of compromise, the weaker party is called on to 
make the greatest sacrifices. So long as it is willing to com- 
promise, new sacrifices will from time to time be demanded, 
until in the end, there will be nothing left to compromise. 

To settle these — nees—we mean such as involve a con- 
stitutional principle--by compromise, is to place the Consti- 
tution entirely at the merey of Congress, and to confer on 
that body a power, as previously sts ated, exclusively confided 
to three-fourths of the States, whie h, at least in the exercise of 
= ; groat prerogative, are sovereign and inde pendent. To 

compromise away this, the most important of all their rights, 
by a mere majority, consisting, perhaps, of the represent: tives 
of a minority of ‘the States, is to destroy the vital principle 
of the Confederation, and concentrate all power over the Con- 
stitution in the hands, not of those by whom it was originally 
framed, but those whose sole function consists in carrying out 
its principles and provisions. This is dangerous in principle 
as well as practice; and it needs no prophetie vision to foresee 
that should it ever become the fashion for legislative bodies to 
adapt Constitutions, either State or Federal, to times and 
circumstances, to party views, or local and individual inter- 
ests, merely at their own will and discretion, there will then 
remain no security to the rights of the minority, and the ma- 
jority will be supreme. 

To this it may be replied, that such will not be the result, 
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because the Supreme Court of the United States possesses the 
power to decide on the constitutionality of a law—after it has 
passed. That is to say, it can put a cork in the e mpty bottle. 
If, as was formerly the case in New-York, where a Council of 
Revision existed, no law could go into operation until it had 
received the sanction of the Supreme Court, this might ope- 
rate as an effectual preventive, at least in theory, to all uncon- 
stitutional legislation. But what would it be in practice ? 
The decision of the Court would, in most of these cases—espe- 
cially when they involved party interests—depend on the 
party to which a majority of the Judges belonged. If that 
majority were Whigs, they would decide one way, if Demo- 
crats, the ‘other; doubtless in both cases, from an honest 
esnatibe of right. The decision would, therefore, turn 
on the ascencancy of party in that body. But setting 
aside this view of the sul jects the jurisdic ‘tion of the a me 
Court over the legislation of Congress, is not general, but 
special, and does not extend to what are freque mtly the most 
important and critical cases. Nor has it original j Juris sdiétion 
exe pt in a few specified cases. In all others it is simply a 
Court of Kimial. [t is true the judicial power of this Court 
extends “to controversies in which the United States shall be 
a party,” and “ to controversies between two or more States;” 
but all must recollect, that very recently, in the controversy 
between the United fe ates and Texas in-relation to the boun- 
dary of that State, it was conceded that the Supreme Court 
had no original jur iadic ‘tion, and the question was settled by 
a proclamation of the President, threatening foreg, reinforce d 
by a bribe of ten millions. This single instance shows clear- 
ly that there is a class of controversies between the States and 
the United States, involving principles of the greatest magni- 
tude, which do not come within the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court, or in which its jurisdiction is at least questiona- 
ble. Even thus limited, the powers of this Court were 
considered by Mr. Jefferson as dangerous to those of the 
other branches of the ¢ rovernment, as well as the liberties of 
the people, and certainly they are liable to great abuse. But 
we think if that eminent philosophical statesman were now 
living, he would be of opinion that they are more safely lodg- 
ed in the hands of a Court, the manlenes of which are indivi- 
dually caer for their acts, and liable to impeachment, 
than in those of a Congress, which has on more than one oc- 
casion, displayed an utter disregard-of all responsibility. In 
every point of view, therefore, we believe that all controver- 
sies involving constitutional principles, would be best settled, 
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not by a compromise in Congress, but in the mode pointed out 
by the Constitution itself. If the assent of three-fourths of 
the States is required to alter, or add to, amend, or abro- 
gate any one of its provisions, it would seem that itis equally 
necessary to settle any contested interpretation, most especi- 
ally when it involves great sectional interests coming 
directly in competition. Such, for example, are a protective 
tariff, internal improvements by the general government, the 
right of Congress to exclude the institution of | slavery from 
all new States, as Mr. Webster maintained, or of abolishing 
slavery in the District of Columbia—these are great Consti- 
tutional questions, involviug the interests and safety of nearly 
one-half the States of the Union, and should be left for the 
States to decide according to the provisions of that instru- 


ment. ‘They should not be settled by a majority perhaps of 


a single vote in a C ongress oftert almost exc lusive ly occupied 
in manufacturing political capital and President makine. A 
decision obtained in the former manner, would probably be 
permanent, or at feast obligatory, until some great radical 
change took place in the opinions of the people or the relative 
condition of the different States. It would also come with a 
weight of authority which would be most likely to overawe 
all opposition, because at one and the same time it would be 
beyond all question constitutional, and carry with it the sense 
of three-fourths of the States. If the assent of three-fourths 
of the States, as previously stated, is re quired to alter, amend 
or abrogate a provision of the Constitution, it follows as a 
direct conclusion, that it is equally necessary to settle any 
contested inte rprets ition of them, especially when it involves 
great sectional interests. If three-fourths of the States do 
not accede to such disputed construction, or refuse to assent 
to any amendment or addition, no legislative action should be 
based on it, and the pretension ought to be abandoned. Legisla- 
tion requires restraint quite as much as any other species of 
political power. It is equally liable to abuse, and equally 
prone to usurpé tion. The only effectual barrier to these, is a 
written Constitution, to which an appeal can be made in all 
disputed cases involving sectional rights or interests, and 
Vilas decision can be evoked in a mode prescribed by itself. 

If it should be objected that this would delay, embarrass, 
or defeat legislation, we can only reply, that of late years, 
many laws a been passed whose delay, embarrassment, 0 
defeat, would, in our humble opinion, have been no disadvan- 
tage to the vitblie peace, or the public prosperity, sometimes 
by disregar li ng sonetita el objections, at others by show- 
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ae too much deference to local or sectional interests, and again 
by the neglect of the representatives to pay proper attention 
to their duties. Those who take the trouble to attend to the 
course of Congress, will find that nota few of the most im- 
portant laws have been passed by a bare ¢ quorum of both 
Houses, and that their proce dings are cont nually arrested by 
the necessity of “a call of the House.” When legislation 
is conducted in this manner, it would seem that the less wi 
have of it the better. But if this were not = case, no one 
we presume, will deny that of the two evils, it is better to 
postpone doing what we may deem useful or ie dient, until 
assured we may do it lawfully, than precipitately to commit a 
wrong be yond the reach of remedy or atonement. 

On the other hand, we are not dispos sed to advocate a re- 
sort to the constitutional mode of altering or amending the 
Constitution, on every trifling occasion. It is only on great 
questions involving ther ights of States and sections, and 
peace of the Union, that we think it should become the first 
instead of the last resort. Weare also well aware, for it is 
proved by experience, that there have been, and still are 
members of Congress, who, in order to embarrass or defeat a 
measure, will plead constitutional objections, and others who, 
will pronounce such objections “all gammon.” But ‘these, 
we trust, will be rare exceptions, extreme cases, and rea- 
soning from extreme cases always leads to error or ab- 
surdity. It is, we think, fairly to be presumed, that few 
members, standing as they do at full length, before the 
people, will be found so obtuse in intellect, as not to be 
able to compreheud a plain proposition, or so insensible to 
contempt and ridicule, as voluntarily to expose themselves to 
both, by resorting to frivolous, unfounded objections, on thi 
most trifling occasions. Few, it is hoped, will ever be found so 
totally devoid of that sense of shame, the absence of which be- 
speaks the most consummate self-conccit, the most hardened 
hypocrisy, or the lowest depths of human degradation. 

In speculating on the probs able course of men acting be fore 
their equals, in the face of the world, and amenable to publ i 
opinion for their conduct, it is fair to presume—though we 
confess there are exceptions—that they will not wantonly sac- 
rifice their reputation to a quibble or a paradox. Experience 
has ina great measure verified this theory. Hitherto there 
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have occurred few instances of any serious conflict in regard 
to constitutional principles. These have arisen out of two or 
three phrases in that instrument, which have been supposed 
by some to convey those “ vagrant powers,” on which Mr. Clay 
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happily commented in the greatest of all his efforts—his 
speech against the constitutionality of a National Bank— 
powers which were derived by its advocates from so many 
sources, as to justify the conclusion that they existed nowhere. 
For the reasons previously urged, and many others which 
might be adduced, we again repeat the opinion, that Congres- 
sional compromises ought never to be resorted to, except in 
cases of extreme exigency, and when the safety of the State 
requires prompt action. The Representative system as it ex- 
ists in the United States is a sublime experiment, and the 
basis of our entire system of government. Until of late 
years it has produc ed great and beneficial results, and justified 
all our antic ipations only because its power iad not be en per- 
verted from the great permanent objects for which it was be- 
stowed. Great in its capacity for good, it is still greater in 
its capacity for evil when it becomes selfish and corrupt. 
While tethered within the limits of its constitutional restric- 
tions, it is one of the great safeguards to the rights of all ; 
but when it overleaps that barrier, it is no better than a 
many-headed despot, with no other restraint on his will than 
his interests and his passions. Let the people look well to 
their representatives. lg gu stationed as sentinels on 
the watch-tower of Liberty, we greatly fear they will ere long, 
if they do not already, caneihe sentinels themselves. The 
per iod m: iy not be far distant when the freedom of the people 
will depe nd on the virtue of the pe ople alone. It is not the 
mere name or form of government that can preserve nations 
from its abuses or oppressions. [t is its power they are to 
guard against, whether it be derived from usurp: ition or their 
own free voices. ‘Their only safeguard against oppression is 
| » render oppression, if p sible, impossible. T his ean only 
‘done by limiting the powers of rovernment to those ob- 
: ets for which all governments were originally instituted, and 
ours most especially. At this moment the government of the 
ed States, when sustained by a majority of the people, 

and regardless of the restraints of the constitution, isas much 
the arbiter of the public happiness and p rosperity, as any despo- 
tism on the face of the earth. This is a power which ought never 
to be conceded by the people. Their happiness should, as far as 
possible, depe nd on themselves. By extending those pow- 
ers, Which were originally conceded by the States, for the pur- 
pose of “ of forming a more perfect union, establishing justice, 
insuring domestic tranquility, providing for the common de- 
fence, promoting the general welfare, and securing the bles- 
sings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity,” what is called 
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the only free government on earth, is in a fair way of becom- 
ing as burdensome, vexatious and restrictive as an Oriental 
despotism. The legislation of the country is no longer con- 
fined to the protection of the general rights and property of 
the whole people, and to the objects conte mplated by the con- 
stitution, but has assumed the right to administer to the 
local interests of one portion of the community at the expense 
of another, to dissipate the public property in private enter- 
prises in w hich the great body of the people have no inte rest 
whatever, and to enact sumptuary laws directly subversive 
of personal freedom. It has by ‘degrees us urped the pre- 
rogative of interfering with every man’s prope rty and 
rights under pretence of the general good, and made itself the 
sole judge of what constitutes that good. It has interfer ed 
with the private pursuits and private interests of all classes 
of the community, and created the most enormous distinctions 
between them by offering encouragement—in other words, 
political bribes to one, and placing artificial obstacles in the 
way of others. It has affected to “forma more perfect union, 
by granting exclusive privileges to corporate bodies, which 
have the invariable effect of creating separate conflicting in- 
terests in communities and States, and thus perfected the 
union by fomenting a bitter rivalry, which has resulted in an 
accumulation of debts, that will prob: bly never be discharged, 
and which will hang like a mill- stone about the neck of pos- 
terity. It has “established justice’ ’ between man and man by 
violating its principles in its application to States and « 
munities, and aiding the construction of Railroads By one 
State, or one section of a State, which give to the fortunate 
recipients of their bounty, such decisive advantages over all 
others, that while one party inevi tably becomes richer the other 
as inevitably becomes poorer. ‘To “provide for the common 
defence,” it has done its best to promote and foster local and 
sectional jealousies and antipathies, which present scat in- 
superable obstacles to a cordial co-operation ; and “to pro- 
mote the general welfare,” it is perpetually interfering with 
that great principle of equality on which the general we fare 
mainly depends. Finally—to cap the climax—in order ‘to 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
our whole system of legislation tends directly to a conce ntr \- 
tion of wealth and influence in the hands of the few, which 
in every age and in every country has proved fatal to liberty. 
Under the British sys ‘tem of Political E conomy adopted in 
this country, our limited government is fast becoming unlimi- 
ted, and there is now no obstacle to its bei ‘ing so but written con- 
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stitutions, strictly construed and religiously observed. Govern- 


ments have now, without exception, too much power. They 


have departed from their primitive simplicity, and over leaped 
the bounds by which they were originally restricted in the 
exercise of their functions. They act as if men were child- 
ren, and required the perpetual supervision of the parent to 
keep them from burning their fingers ; or tigers that must be 
chained to prevent their devouring ach other. They as- 
pire to become the sole arbiters of the public prosperity ; 
they take all to themselves and leave nothing to individual 
energy and enterprise. They have adopted the maxim that 
men don’t know what is best for themselves, and that the free- 
dom of will bestowed on man by his Creator cannot be safely 
exercised by nations which require dry-nursing from infancy 
to old age. An intelligent and comparatively uncorrupted 
people, like those of the United States, are much better judges 
of what is best for themselves than legislators, who, though 
they represent the bodies of their constituents, very seldom 
combine within themselves the aggregate of their honesty or 
their intellect. 

Without underrating the influence of free institutions on 
the national character, and national prosperity, we will ven- 
ture to assert that it is the people of the United States that 
have made this country what it is, and not their government. 
What they are, they would have become without the aid 
of meddling legislation and political quackery. They are 
not cradled infants that require to watched over, sleep- 
ing and waking; nor do they need a dry-nurse to minis- 
ter to the expiring energies of old age oni decre pitude. They 
are in the prime of vigorous mé anhood, and in anything that 
concerns their persons al welfare, can take care of themselves. 
They do not require eight meee of legislation, and seven 
thousand speeches every other year, to keep them from burn- 
ing their fingers, or singeing 'the whiskers of their neighbors. 
Their own instincts, their own natural discretion, is sufficient 
for the one, and the already existing general laws are ade- 
quate to the other. They want to be let alone, untrammeled 
by any laws but those indispensable to the defence of the 
State and the security of person and property. They will 


grow, and flourish, and expand, from causes as powerful and, 


irresistible as_the law of nature, until those eternal edicts 
which limit the duration as well as the expansion of empires, 
arrest their career and pave the way for a retrograde mo- 
tion. If the free voice of a great people is the voice of God, 
so is their united energies a type of Omnipotence. “Let us 
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alone,” said the wise French merchant to the great Colbert, 
when asked what he could do for him; and let us alone, 
should be the rallying word of the people of the United 
States when their Congress usurps the power of directing 
them in their private affairs, and interfering with the great 
right asserted in our Declaration of Independence—which is 
common to every citizen—namely : the right to the “ pursuit of 
happiness,” the right to interfere with which, was never vol- 
untarily conceded to any government, and which it ought ne- 
ver to exercise, except for the prevention or punishment of 
crime. 

In proportion as this system of interference with the proper 
business of individuals e xpands, the power of government in- 
creases, because its influence on their prosperity and happi- 
ness becomes greater. Such is, and has long been the case, 
in England, where the government is perpetually interfering 
with the great interests of the country, leaving nothing to 
the natural course of events produced by natural causes. At 
one time it sacrifices the interests of commerce to those of 
manufactures, and at another, agriculture is fleeced to relieve 
them from some temporary depression. Thus Parliament as- 
sumes the attributes of Providence, and becomes the creat 
arbiter of the fortunes of the different classes of the nation, 
which never enjoys anything like a general and equal pros- 
perity. When one class is up, another is down: while one 
reaps a temporary harvest, the other suffers a corresponding 
scarcity, and petitions government for relief at the ex- 
pense of its neighbor, Well may the Parliament of England 
call itself “ omnipotent,” for it has no written Constitution to 
restrain it; but ill may the Congress of the United States 
aspire to the same dignified position by treating our Consti- 
tution as if it had never been written. That is the only bar- 
rier to their omnipotence, and all that is required for the 
attainment of this pre eminence, is the power to make that 
Constitution what it pleases—by compromise. 
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THE BETTER CHOICE. 








BY THE LETTER H. 
Too little do we gaze on nature’s face — 
Too much have dwelt in colleges and towns, 
Where man pursues the miserable race 
Of wealth and mere book-learning. The muse frowns 
On him whose footsteps o’er the breezy downs 
Seldom have press’d :— our need is solitude, 
For the harsh dissonance of the city drowns 
Those dreams of virtue, loveliness and good 
Which in the breast of youth, however stifled, brood. 
Let us arise, and shake away the dust 
Of brick and pavement from our flying feet ; 
All former visions from remembrance thrust 
And even forget that once we trod the street ! 
Up in the mountains haply we may meet 
Those glorious fancies that still shun the throng ; 
The rill’s wild music, tremu! and sweet, 
Will lend a softer cad e to out in 
The cataract’s curbles ‘ength may teach us to be strong 
4 And flowers, and perfumes, and untaint ed ait 
And forests green Vv ith dark cathe lral rloo is 
And the fleet birds whose mission is to bear 
Nature’s true music on their outspread plumes 
And mossy banks and overhanging blooms 
Of trailing hon ysl ‘kle—these shall teach 
j Our tongues to breathe the passi hat consumes 


The inmost spirit ; and we shall lea 


rma spt ch 
W ide-general enough al 


| human hearts to reach. 


All forms of art are transient and they die 
Even with the folly which conferred their birth. 
Fashion deceives but Nature cannot lie 
While the wide ocean cradles the ; 
9 
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False are the echoes of conventional mirth, 


Falser the semblance of conventional woe, 
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Mere puppet-feclings Cherisned in the dearth 


Of genuine passion; for awhile they glow 


Like paint on death’s shrank cheek—there is no life below 


1 


The couch of velvet and the damask fold 
May give luxurious languor some brief ease, 

And mirror’d walls and cornices of gold 
Afford good shelter and awhile may please 


4 


But look again and tell me where are these? 


A heap of tatters and a tottering wall ! 


Not so this mossy bank, these sheltering trees, 


Nor fades the sun, nor does the green hill fall, 
Nor fails the brighé still pool to mirror back the whole 


a. nS +7 hs 


Forms, books and customs are the chains th: ind 
Our hearts to wretchedness. Whoe’er would be 
Strong in himself, these fetters cast behind 
And seek the desert —- limbs and reason free 


There let him ponder of his destiny, 


Survey the mountain shrine, the starlit dome, 

Hear nature’s prompting voice :— “all this for th 
Was made and is ined; it is thy home, 

Be true to y ur own life and here, earth’s monarch, roam ! 

Oh, false co t! | i rice ! 

Tl trives to » the mental riches ¢ ] 
By former toilers! Be assure f t] : 

No ray ( the cht ! rst in Goethe burn d 

Lhri ign pe l ha { » you pe tur a 
Bach han ! lividual fruit 

Books are th wl knowledg 
No second ble rom their clay can | 

Yourself must sow t! “1 — let them manure the root 

And we have idled our best years away 

In-gathering dead leaves. There yet is time : 

. Ji plant a better harvest, such as may 

In part compensat yr our wasted prime. 

And th igo No Lor st, les iy a d iblime, 
Our wintering sun can hope to shake abroad 

Still may we grait me creeper that will climb 
Round our old a ing the green | 


- : ; ; 
And breathing grateful praise to the benignant God 
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privileged orders only are allowed to determine and execute 
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its functions, there it will not be the organ of the people. 

The influences which sway the disfranchised masses: or, even 
ox e 
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the electoral body of England, justly honored for her repre- 
sentative system, with all its imperfections, are often a long 
time approaching her hereditary throne and aristocracy. The 
sympathies and movements of the one political order are not 
necessarily the sympathies and movements of the other. But 
in our country, the government is only the aggregate sum of 
the individual wills of the people. Almost every man is 
clothed with the rights and responsibilities of an elector. 
Public opinion, expressed in a legal form, is all potent. All 
officers, from the President of the United States to the village 
constable, are elective, or appointed by elective ms sceag 
The judges are appointed by the people in their primary 
representative capacity. Neither sceptred king, nor titled 
nobility, attempts to silence the popular voice, or check the 
popular will. ‘The vast and complicated interests of society, 
embracing everything in the present, and searching far into 
the future, are subje et to the control of the m: jority, restrain- 
ed only by a written constitution, open to amendment or ap- 
peal, within whose wide boundaries immeasurable evil may 
be done. Itcan build up or strike down the safeguards of pro- 
perty. It can protect our persons or expose them to wanton 
outrage. It can strengthen or weaken the ancient guarantees 
of freedom. It can stand by the sanctuary of conscience, de- 
fending it with the sword of the guardian angel, or enter it 
with the sword of the persecutor. It conducts, as caprice or 
sober thought may dictate, all the manifold operations of or- 
ganized society, enacts and repeals laws, makes and unmakes 
magistrates, lays and relays the foundations of ¢ government. 
The suffrage of the elector, noiselessly delive red, originates, 
maintains and commands all those ministers, machines and 
movements of society, sharing in that sovereignty, in whose 
hands are the dearest and holiest of human interests ; he is, 
therefore, under no less than a religious obligation. No mat: 
ter with whom he may side, or what he may thwart, despite 
the smiles of patronage and the frowns of power, he should 
discharge it with a single eye to the approval of his con- 
science and the good of his country. If he fails to recognize 
these as his guides in fulfilling the most frequent and important 
duty of the citizen ; if, through fear or favor, he diverge from 
the line his convictions have marked out, he breaks the most 
sacred of trusts. His guilt or innocence will be determined 
by the lights which illumined his path, the power of the 
tempter before whom he fell, and his ability to resist the 
temptation. 

The exercise of the elector’s suffrage, thus reviewed as it 
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ever ought to be, is at once cievated to a high rank in the 
scale of human duties. What Burke said to the electors of 
Bristol, he may well say : “ His unbiassed opinion, his mature 


judgment, oe e o_o med conscience, he ought not to sacrifice 


to any man, or to any set of men living. His right to vote 
should be e “a ar ica “1 with liber ty of conscience as well as his 
right LO worship God. W hoever seeks to bribe OF intimi- 
date him, tempts him to the violation of a religious obligation. 
If it be unwise for the law to punish his crime, it should, 

least, build up all expedient barriers between him and his 
victim, and shelter the suffrage of the honest citizen. That 
mode of voting should be preferred which secures this end. 

Wherever the government is in theory constituted by the 
governed, it is of the highest importance that their votes 

should be the free expression of their genuine sentiments. If 

they are dietated by bribes or threats, the government will 
not emanate from the peop le, but from bribery and intimida- 
tion. That “all elections ought to be free” is affirmed in the 
constitutions of several states of this Union. ah fifty of one 
hundred electors are compelled to vote according to the will 
of the other fifty, there will be the same — result that 
there would beif the first fifty were disfrai ee d, or compel- 
led by law to vote according to the wills of the other fifty. 
Intimidation throws power into the hands of ‘bad men, and 
subjects to their control the sentiments of the good—for bad 
men only will intimidate. The fountain of political power 
must be kept pure and healthy, if we would have the streams 
which flow from it disseminate a vigorous life throughout all 
our institutions. That mode of voting should be selected 
which will prevent, or check, all tampering with the right of 
suffrage. 

There is one reason, not to be passed over, why voters are 
here more exposed to intimidation than in most other coun- 
tries. Universal suffrage exists at present, we believe, in no 
nation of Europe, and only privileged orders share in many 
of its representative systems. There is no danger of coercion 
being employed where the poorer classes are not included in 
the electoral body. The rich cannot threaten the rich with 
loss of the necessaries, comforts and luxuries of life. But 
here, where every man is a voter—the powerful capitalist and 
the dependent laborer—where votes are to be given by the 
one extreme of society, which may affect the pecu niary inter- 
ests of the other, the practice of intimidation is espec ially to 
be feared. And here we cannot but remark, that other reme- 
dies must be sought for this evil than penal statutes. These 
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cannot be extended far without trenching upon tl 


right of property. You cannot punish him for di 
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the vote, and the interrogated voter might return a false an- 
swer. The ins ances of coercion would be dimini hed hen 
it failed to produce its intended results. 
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dence in voting. It is but just to add, that the continued use 
of the former system may sometimes result from accident or 
the former prevalence of views which have passed away, and 
the pec ‘uliarly favorable circumstances of the community have 
not imperatively demanded its abolition. 

When votes are taken by oa living voice, the candidates 
voted for by each elector may be ascertained with the utmost 
ease. You have on ly to listen, as h e pronounces them, or copy 
them from the public record. If they are given by the simple 
ballot, with no special se uritie an must take your station 


near the polls, and then you may often discover the complex- 


he law till recent- 
ly in Massachusetts, it must be presented for de ‘posit open and 
unfolded. This information may be obtained without difficul- 
ty, if, as is not unfrequently the case. the ballots of the 7 P \0- 


ion of the vote—especially if, as has br re I 


ing parties are of different size or color, or distinguished by 
marks and devi 
The pring } O the ballot is more e@i ‘tual ( wried Ou 

DY the “ Aet for the better security of the ballot | sed by 
the legislatures of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. It 
provides that the ballots, on which are written the names of 
the persons voted for, shall be deposited in the ballot-box, en- 
closed in sealed envelopes, of the self-sealing deseription, of 
uniform size and appearance, furnished by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the towns and cities. These envelopes are 
to be distributed at the polls on the day of election by suita- 
ble persons, appointed by the inspectors, who are to furnish 
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one to each person claiming to be a voter, on his pataenas ap- 


plication. if any envelope is found to bear a mark or device, 
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snowing they are not; and on inspectors who violat 
provisio is of the Act. 
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his act prevents double voting, intentional or uninten- 
tional. Votes are often found by inspectors on counting 
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them, adhering so sonal) to each other, that they were well 


assured they were cast by the same person. Still they are not 
at liberty to rejectone. If two votes are found iu an envel- 
Pe one is to be thrown out. Two envelopes cannot be Cast 


by the same person, as they will not adhere to each other, and 
must be hel | up to the view of the inspector. 


This act renders intimidation much more difficult, and ex- 
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the ballot-box, as the ballots are enclosed in envelopes. The 
size, color, or devices of the ballot will not aid in detecting 
its political complexion, as the envelopes must be of uniform 
size and appearanee, furnished by the Commonwealth. 

Electors may be, and undoubte dly have been, coerced under 
this law ; but its excellency lies in the fact, that it unfolds 
this coercion to the light of day, and brings to bear upon it 
the withering rebuke of Public Opinion. If an employer 
would compel kis operative to vote against his inclinations, 
he must do something more than stand at the polls when he 
votes, and there mark him for future punishment. He must 
take him by the arm, make him apply to the envelope distribu- 
tor, see that the ballot he gives him is put into the envelope, 
then march him to the polls, and watch him as he deposits it. 
Intimidation, practised under this law, must be thus barefaced, 
and the party who adopted it would sink under the indigna 
tion of all honest men. Without this machinery, a daate 
man stationed at the polls might ascertain the votes of nearly 
all the electors—but with it, an inquisitor is needed for every 
one. It protects hundreds from intimidation, and renders 
that which ii leaves untouched so odious and undisguised, that 
it effectually defeats its own ends. 

The secret ballot has more than answered the expectations 
of its friends. Wherever men were compelled to vote against 
their will, the compulsion was open, and required much skill 
and perseverance in its practice, Men, who had been accus- 
tomed year after year to over look the polls, and overawe vo- 
ters, left the stations which it was idle for them to retain. 
The opponents of the secret ballot were disarmed of the only 
weapons they have used against it. They did not pretend to 
present arguments against it, but rung the changes on “gluten’ 
—‘‘ paste-pots” —“ the stealing ballot” —* the skullcing ballot.” 

In Massachusetts and the manufacturing States, intimida- 
tion is constantly practised. The manufacturers are more in- 
terested in the financial policy of the General Government 
than the landlords of England were interested in the main- 
tainance of her corn-laws. <A high tariff adds several per 
cent. to their dividends, and the votes of their operatives may 
elect or defeat the advocates of a tariff. Many of them bold- 
ly avow their right to discharge from e mploy ment those who 
vote against their peculiar intcrest. Such operatives are 
sometimes retained ; but other means, quite as effectual as 
dismissal, are often employed to influence their votes, and 
they soon find that their wagss are diminished by their politi 
cal opinions. 








Or 
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A few years since, Hon. George Morey, chairman of the 
Whig State Central Committee of Massachusetts, sent a cir- 
cular to prominent Whigs in the contested towns, urging them 
in significant words, to use all the influence in their power over 
the men in their employ, or in any way under their control.” 
Hon. Linus Childs, formerly president of the State Senate, and 
the Superintendent of the Boot Mills of Lowell, when called 
upon by two gentlemen, candidates for the Legislature, and 
asked, whether he intended to discharge the operatives who 
voted the ten hour coalition ticket, replied that the Corpora/‘ien 
would discharge from its employ every man who voted that ticket. 
A statement of the interview was published by these gentle- 
men under their signatures, the truthfulness of which has 
never been publicly denied or questioned. 

We add only another fact to prove beyond question the ex- 
istence of intimidation. We cut the subjoined paragraph, 
published a few years since in the New-Bedford Mercury, one 
of the oldest Whig papers in the country. 


” 


SBELA CK BES 2» 


‘ Inspectors, be sure and attend early and late at the polls, so as to obtain 
each and every name of these Locofocos, who vote the Locofoco, free trade, 
low wa Ss “tidk t for the selectmen., and ther town officers. It 1 of the 
greatest mM) tance that atrue and faithful list should be procure ! and pub- 
lished, an order that the public may know them. It is 1 t proper nor ri rit that 
any one who is a friend lo this te wn’s prosperity, shi uld aid, trade with or em- 
pe / ?n Wid will vole at once against its hest rnlerest ls only interest ~tie 
wicling business. 


It may be proper to notice the modes of voting in prac- 
tice in the several states. The viva voce mode still exists 
in Virginia, Kentucky, and in Missouri, with the exception of 
the counties of St. Louis and Greene, Where the ballot has 
been substituted.. The ballot was adopted in Arkansas in 
1846, the votes having been previously given by the living 
voice. By the Revised Statutes of Llinois, of 1839, the vivv 
voce mode is preseribed ; but the ballot has, within a year or 
two, taken its place. In all the other states, the statutes of 
which we have consulted, the ballot is enacted. By some, it 
is provided with special securities. In Maine, it is provided, 
that ‘No ballot shall be received at any election of state or 
town officers, unless in writing or printing upon clear white 
paper, without any distinguishing marks or figures thereon 
besides the names of the persons voted for, and the offices to 
be filled.” In Vermont the ballot “ must be presented, folded 
in such a manner as to cenceal the name or names of the per- 
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sons voted for.” A. similar provision exists in the laws of 
New-York, Pennsylvania and Mississip ‘he inspectors 
are prohibited { rom opening or @ex¢ wNinine r or allow ing others 
the names of 


to open or examine the votes, so as to ascer tain 
the Can lidate voted for by each elector "4 New H; mp hire. 
New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
Indiana, Mississippi, ‘Arkansas, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Some penalties are inflicted on all attempts to influence the 
votes of the electors by bribery, threats, menaces, or other 
corrupt means, in Matin. Vermont, New-York, Per vivania, 
Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, Arkansas, Missi ‘pi Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Georgia. and perhaps ome ot] 


‘ 
{ 


offender is to be punished with fine, varying from $100 to 
$1,000, or wit! imprison ent. ran rin ; fron one mol t] »one 
year, or wit] hoth ; and in some Cases, as 11 Ma ne Mis- 
sissippi, with incapacity to vote or hold office fo certain 
period. In Pennsylvania, if any person shall att 0 in- 


fluence, direetly or indirectly, any voter by threats, or loss of 


any appointment or elu yloyment, or pechhial | 


, 
} 
i 

( 


promises of the same, he shall, on conviction, be fined i 
sum not le s than $100, nor exceeding $1,000, and suf 

priso1 in less than one, nor more than tw: ly montl 
The statutes of Mississippi contain the following stringent 
provision : * Whoever shall procure, or @] deave to procure, 
the vote of ; ny elector, or the influence of an pel 3; over 


{ 
1 1 4 
other electors, at any general or 


i 


ial election for himself 
or any candidate by means of violence, threats of violence, or 
threats of withdrawing custom, or dealing business, or trade, 
or of enforcing the payment of a debt, or bri ring a suit 
criminal prosecution, or any other threat or injury to be in- 
flicted by him or his means, shall, upon conviction be forever 
disqu: lified to hold ny office or place of trust, honor or pro- 
fit under the laws or constitution of this state, excluded from 
suffrage, and punished by imprisonment in the penitentiary, 
for a term not exceeding two years, or ina county jail, not 
more than one yea i wee te 1. fine not exceeding £1,000. or by 
both such fine and maces? 

We have already noticed the law of Massachusetts and 
Rhode [sland relative to the mode ot voting. Hitherto. in 
the latter state, it was provided by Statute that “ the 
christian name and surname of the voter must be written on 
the back of his vote.” The Constitution of Massachusetts, 
adopted in 1820, provides that representatives shall 
ed by “ written votes.” <A resolution was offered in the con- 
vention providing for the use of “printed” as well as written 
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ballots, but was rejected, because printed ballots might be 
abused “by making caricatures and other things of that sort 
upon them.” .The Supreme Court, however, unwilling to oe- 
casion inconvenience to the electors by restricting the terms 
of the Constitution, decided that printed ballots might be in- 
cluded under the designation of “ written votes.” By a law 
passed in 1839, it was enacted that no vote shall be received, 
‘unless the same be pre sented for deposit in the ballot-box, 


open and unfolded.” 


The ballot movement has not been confined to our own 
country. It has agitated other nations, and other periods 
of histor and elicited some of the finest touches of litera- 


Che ballot was employed in Athens in the lmpo ‘tant elee- 


ints abolished it 


1 r , °° ry 1 . . > 

Thirty Tyrant during the period of 
their usurped power. The Roman people when convened as 
an elective, a judicial or legislative body, were accustomed to 
vote viva voce, (though stones and pebbles might in some cases 
have been used,) till after the middle of the second century 
before Christ, when many laws were passed in succession, intro- 


} . ] 1 ] 1 


ducing the ballot. The titles are derived from the names of their 
respective authors—Gabinius, Cassius, Papirius, Carbo and 
Celius, who are of course represented by Cicero to be selfish 

‘itators, and men of mean extraction and treasonable pur- 
wses. The Gabinian law introduced the ballot in the elee- 
tion of magistrates—the Papirian, in the enactment and re 


peal of laws—the Cassian, in the judicial trials before the 


1 ‘ople, except in prosecutions for treason—and the Caclian 

truck out t] » exception. The celebrated Marius ll troduced 
other reforms, provi ling for the secrecy of the ballot it 
mav also be re iarked, that the centurses or divisions of the 
yp “1 over a raised pathway to an elevated enclosure, 
where t] Qy deposited their votes. 


This innovation in the Roman mode of elections, is diseus- 
sed by Cicero in his treatise “ De Legibus, ate in 
life, soon after the death of Clodius, and purpol ting to relate 
to a conversation, which was held near his villa at Arpinium, 
between himself, his brother Quintus, and his bosom friend 
Atticus. In the third book, he proceeds to discuss the much 
vexed question, whether in the election of magistrates, the 
trial of criminals and the enactment of laws, the votes of the 
people should be given openly or secretly, expressing his own 
opinion in favor of the former mode. He and his companions 
lament that the ballot has taken away the power of the aristo- 
crats. (III. 16.) In his oration for Planeus, he alludes to 
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it, as concealing the sentiments of men and enabling them to 
do what they please, and promise what they are re quested. In 
his speech on the Agrarian law, he justly characterizes it as 
“the avenger of silent liberty ;” but congratulates himself 
upon his election to the consuls ship by the living voice, (II. 

2.) In his oration for Cestius, he says the people thought their 


liberty depended on it, but the nob les trembled at its license 
and the daring of the multitude. (118.) In his beautiful 
essay on friends mp, he enforces the truth, that the public in- 
terest ought never to be sacrificed to private regard. Among 
the dangerous measures which good citizens ought not to ad- 
vocate, even thous oh propos sed by their friends, he instances 
the ballot. After his usual thrust at the Gracehi “Mark,” he 
says, “what ruin has already resulted from the ballot, first 
enacted in the Gabinian law, and two years after in the Cas 
sian. Now I seem to see the people united no longer to the 
senate, and the highest interests disposed of at the will of the 
multitude.” 

[t will be manifest from these references, that Cicero oppos- 
ed the ballot, because it would diminish the power of the pa- 
tricians—a class of men who, whether recognized by law or 
not, are found in all forms of society, and under all systems 
of government. He thought the balance of the constitution 
could only be maintained, by securing their ascendency in the 
relations of private life, and in the councils of the nation. In 
his orations and treatises, he often turns aside, to brand as 
demagogues and disorganizers, the illustrious Gracchi—the 
only reformers of sense aud forecast Rome ever had. Better 
had it been for his name, if, like them, he had listened to the 
groans, that rose by day and night, from the subterranean work- 
shops of Italy, and put forth an earnest effort to root out the 
slaves, whom returning proconsuls had brought in triumph 
from distant provinces, to exhaust her soil and enervate her 
sons. 

The younger Pliny, in one of his letters, written somewhere 
about the beginning of the second century of the Christian 
era, notices the restoration of the ballot in the elections, as a 
remedy for the disorder which had prevailed. “ But I fear,” 
he says, “that in process of time, evils will result from the 
remedy itself. There is danger that shamelessness may creep 
into these silent suffrages. For who cares so much = hones- 
ty in private, as in public ? Many regard reputation, but few 
conscience.” Referring to this letter in one which follows, 
Pliny informs his correspondent, that his apprehensions have 
proved true—a scurrillous fellow, instead of voting for a can- 
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didate, having voted for one of his supporters, and hid him- 
self under the shelter of the ballot, perhaps all the while 
expressing his ina.gnation at the act. Screened by it, the 
elector, he says, asks for a tablet, receives a pen, bows his head, 
and fears no one, and despises himself.” 

Gibbon thus alludes to the Roman ballot: “ Yet as long as 
the tribes successively passed over narrow bridges, and gave 
their voices aloud, the conduct of each citizen was exposed to 
the eyes and ears of his friends and countrymen. ‘The insol- 
vent debtor consulted the wishes of his creditor; the client 
would have blushed to oppose the will of his patron ; the 
general was followed by his veterans; and the aspect of a 
vrave magistrate was a living lesson to the multitude. A new 
method of secret ballot abolished the influence of fear and 
shame, of honor and interest, and the abuse of freedom accel- 
_— the progress of anarchy.” (Decline and Fall. Ch. xl. 
iv. 

The subjoined passage from Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, 
has been quoted with approbation in a leading Boston 
paper :—“ The people’s suffrages ought doubtless to be 
publie, and this should be considered as a fundamental law of 
democracy. The lower class ought to be directed by those of 
higher rank, and restrained within bounds by the gravity of 
eminent personages. Hence, by rendering the suffrages se- 
cret in the Roman Republic, all was lost—it was no longer 
possible to direct a populace that sought its own destruction. 
But when the body of the nobles are to vote in an aristocracy 
—or the senate, in a democracy—as the business is the n only 
to prevent intrigues, the suffrages cannot be too secret. 

The London Quarterly of April, 1838, shudders at the bal- 
lot, because it preceded but a few years the Agrarian Law, 
which ushered in the reign of proscription and anarchy. But 
if the writer had put himself to acquiring a decent knowledge 
of Roman history, he would have found that the monster law 
was designed to distribute a portion of the — domain 
among the poorer citizens, which they had won by their own 
good swords, interfering with no rights of property, and leay- 
ing to the patricians far more than justly belonged to them. 

The ballot now prevails in most of the nations of Europe. 
It was adopted in the cantons of Switzerland during the revo- 
lutions of 1830, and has been productive of the happiest 
effects. It was introduced in France in 1795. Danton and 
Robespierre, opposed it. The House of Bourbon warred 
against it. Charles X., when he began to carry into exe- 
cution his premeditated design to subvert the representa- 
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tive sysiem of France, struck the first blow at the ballot, and 
decreed the open suffrage in its stead. Mr. O’Connel said, 
in the British Parliament, on December 6, 1830 :—“ He was 
fully convinced that France owed to the ballot the defeat of 
the famous ordinances. He believed that the protection 
which the electors of France found in the ballot had ruined 
the liberty of Europe.” 

The debates in the British Parliament on the ballot, which 
| spread over a period of twenty years, are peculiarly in poi 
in the discussion of the secret ballot in this country. The 

- } 
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more or less secrecy of voting. rhe purpose of both is iden- 


tical, and the adjective does not distinguish the one from the 
other. Mr. Grote, the mover of the measure, distinctly sta 
ed, that if the house would allow him, he would devise ma 
chinery of voting, which would secure the ends of the bal- 
lo ists as completely as legal r “i would all se r¢ 
voting, he and his coadjutors affirmed to be the end in view. 


The terms “ballot” and “secret ballot” were used in 
changeably. In the debate of June, 1836, Mr. Leader, alluc 








ing ) he practical working of he ballot in this coun ry, said 
that it may, indeed, occasionally be exercised in such a man- 
foree secrecy ; but the power 1 ains with } 
should circumstances ever render such pro- 
’ th eine : 1 1 7) . Sa 1 Fs } a and 
i l, a | if h lone r the I] tim S 
Ihe 
Mr. M la id, he should vote for Mr. G resolu- 
tion, as “a declaration of the principle of ve! voting,” and 
‘he had no doubt that it was possi! yD ni ‘ 
hich sh yuld oly » bo il to VO ie | ) ! eol r 
he which th yeti van life would al! e 
OC | said in sul ( ha ) l] heir could 
be no eC and ] } ul ( re VO he ( Id no } 
independent voting. If the propriety of the ballot is admit 
ted, the propriety of all practical expedients designed to effee- 
tuate its original purpose, must also be admitted. 
We ike these remarks because, behind all the ridicule 
| on the seeret ballot by its opponent | li ntl 
ments which they confess in the privacy of the social circ] 
ut d not avow at the hustines. These sentiments are 
rankly expressed in the House of Commons by the represen- 


| 
roughs owned by aristocratic families, and in the 


1 
Latl i 
House of Lords by legislators, who hold their seats, not by 


popular election, but by hereditary title. 
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The earliest 
land, is of uncertain date. Stanton, 
lish Reformers, accords it to William C; artwright, to whom has 
been awarded the title of “ Father of Parliame ntary Reform.” 
In the Utopia of Si Thomas More, written in the earlier part 
of the sixteenth eitard, he electors in the choice of a pr ince, 
ir voices secretly, (by ballot,) so that it is not known 


y one gives his suffrage.’ According to Mr. 


suggestion or eve of the ballot in Eng- 
in his sketches of Eng- 


‘vive their 
for whom ever’ 
Berkeley, in 1710, almost a century and a half ago, old Dan- 
iel Defoe, known through the civilized world, lashed the elee- 
, his day, ai d recommended the ballot, declar- 


toral system of ; 
ing that “ the corruptions at elections are so rooted in the 


nature of the people, that the only remedy is by way of bal- 
loting.” Four years later, in 1714, a bill granting to the elee- 
tors the protection of the ballot, passed the House of Com- 
mons, but was thrown out in the Lords, through the exertions 
of Godolphin. It was proposed, so said Lord Worsley, in a 
speech delivered in rarliament, June 18, 1839, by O’Connell 
in 1830, and reecived the votes of twenty-one members. The 
it of reform, which then agitated the English people, and 
led to the blotting out of “ old Sarums,” and the extension of 
s by a prevailing abuse which curtailed 
Reform Bill, justly styled a 


determine their 


7 
uffrage, could not pas 
the freedom of elections. The 

fas on 41 1 ; 
revolucion, if tne TeSULLS of changes are to 


classification, brought within the electoral body a class of cit- 


izens who, more ‘han all others, required all the protection 
which the law oould give them in the exercise of their newly 
1 thus: “ Whereas it is ex- 


acquired rights. Its preamble read th 

pedient to check abuses in elections,” &ce. The ballot even 
formed a part of tne original scheme of the bill, as submitted 
to the cabinet of Lord Grey by those members of the ministry 
intrusted with its preparation, but was omitted with triennia 
parliament as a topic for future deliberation. Lord Broug- 
ham, in his speech of world-wide fame which secured its tri- 


umph, and added new glories to English oratory, represented 


the returning Sybil, as demanding vote by ballot and univer- 

sal suffrage. From 1830 to 1833, petitions were often pre- 

sented in = House of Commons for the ballot not unfre- 

a debate of the question in which O’Con- 

The impression seem- 
} 4 1 —— 


le 1; 
quently leading to 
nell and Hn ne took a prominent } art. 


of the House, that the number 
of its partizans was already large and rapidly increasing. At 
length, in April 23, 1833, G 

Tower Hamlets of 
expediency of it 


ed to be general on both sides 


eorge Grote, member from the 
London, moved a resolution, affirming the 
s adoption in the election of members of par- 
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liament, and sustaining his motion with a speech of distin- 
guished ability. From that time to this, it has been a leading 
topic of debage in almost every session, the last not excepted. 
The speeches for and against it swell to many hundred col- 
umns of “ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debate.” “Petitions pray- 
ing for its introduction, have been sent from all sections of 
the kingdom, and have loaded the tablesof Parliament. One 
presented in 1831 from the working classes of Blackburn, in 
the county of Lancaster, contained 6,421 signatures. Ano- 
ther eae Bristol, presented in 1836, contained 5,000, and 
another from the same city in 1848, was signed by 7,128 per- 
sons. In 1839, a resolution was adopted in its favor in the 
mass meeting at Manchester, where 300,000 people are said to 
have assembled. On February 16, 1838, the ins after, 198 
members had voted for it. Lord Brougham, in the House of 
Lords, alluded to it, and said another such victory would be 
their lordships’ ruin—that some such measure assigned for the 
protection of the voter must inevitably a and the sooner 
they made up their minds for it the better. In 1839, it was 
said to be an open question on which the me embers of the min- 
istry might take opposite sides. In 1848, the ballot resolution 
passed, but the next year a contrary vote followed. Last Au- 
gust leave was granted to bring in a bill for its adoption, but 
the question remains to be dis sposed of by anther parliament. 
The following is the result of the successive divisions on this 
question : : 


April 25, 1833—Ayes 106, nays 211. June 21, 1842—Ayes 157, nays 290. 


June 2, 1835—Ayes 144, nays 317. Aug. 8,1848—Ayes 86, nays 8I. 
June 23, 1836—Ayes 88, nays 139. May 24,1849—Ayes 85, nays 136. 
March 7, 1837—Ayes 153, nays 265. March 7, 1850—Ayes 121, nays 176. 
Feb. 15, 1838—Ayes 198, nays 315. July 8, 185l—Ayes 87, nays 50. 
June 18, 1839—Ayes 216, nays 333. 


The debates which intervened between 1833 and 1840 were 
opened by Mr. Grote with singular ability. Year after year, 
he brought forward the ballot, defended it with the soundest 
logic, and enforced its necessity with the most eloquent ap- 
pe als to the patriotism and philanthropy of the House. His 
speeches in behalf of his favorite measure are inspired with a 
spirit of candor, sustained by cogent ree enheie and entitle 
him to high rank among parliamentary orators. The warmth 
of enthusiasm which animates them, and the breath of demon- 
stration which underlies them, well become the author of the 
only liberal and philosophic history of Greece which has ever 
been composed in the English language, or appeared in an 
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English dress. When Mr. Grote left Parliament, the leader- 
ship in the ballot movement devolved upon Mr. Ward, who 
has since been appointed Governor of the Ionian Isles, where 
he substituted secret for open suffrage. It is now ably and 
perseveringly conducted by Mr. Henry Berkeley. The ballot 
has been sustained by most of the liberal statesmen—by Cob- 
bet, famous in both continents—by Bulwer, the widely read 
nove ‘list—by Joseph Hume, who carries the statistics of Eng- 
land in his head, and guards her treasure with sleepless vigi- 
lance—by Daniel O’ Connell, vindicator of Ireland—by Rich- 
ard L. Shiel, the impassioned Irish orator—by Thomas Bab- 
ingion Macauley, bright ornament of literature, and first of 
English historians—by Richard Cobden, the foremost reformer 
of England, uniting the most glowing enthusiasm with the 
soundest sense, destined to exercise a controlling influence 
over her affairs, and perhaps to stand at the head of her min- 
istry, and by a strong and faithful body of commoners of more 
or less conspicuous fame—Lord Brougham, at first its oppo- 
nent, afterwards became its advocate. 

The ballot has been bitterly opposed by the tories and the 
tory whigs—by Lord Stanley, Lord John Russell, the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and a class of politicians whose 
ideas of human nature and human history have not yet reach- 
ed the period of the discoveries of Columbus. They main- 
tained that it was inconsistent with the English frankness of 
character, and would “encourage a mean, low, crafty, pusil- 
lanimous and dissembling spirit”—that it would throw into 
the hands of the people too much power, or, in the language 
of one member, be “an ante-chamber to the wide and open 
halls of democracy”—that it would tend to a perfect equality 
of rights, inconsistent with a constitutional monarchy—to 
universal suffrage and triennial parliaments—to the subver- 
sion of throne and peerage, and the agrarian distribution of 
property—to the dissolution of all connection between church 
and state, and to all other unknown, unheard of, and unimag- 
ined calamities. They predicted that, under the ballot, w ealth 
would not have its legitimate power, and that a forty shilling 
freeholder would wield as much influence as a person of an 
hundred times his property and intelligence. Mr. H. Batley 
said, “ he should consider such a measure a fatal blow to the 
British constitution.” Sir Robert Peel believed it would lead 
to a succession of changes, till “a fierce democratic republic 
is erected on the ruins of a constitutional mon archy.” Sir 
James Graham called its friends “ dirty, hypocritical cow- 
ards.” The Duke of Wellington “ did not object to the influ- 
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ence of landlords over tenants, as the British constitution was 
framed for the protection of property.” “Where I give cus- 
tom, I expect allegiance,” was the language of an English 
Dives. Bishop Burnet once called it “ the factious practice of 
a jealous commonwealth.” The ballot was objected to, be- 
cause under its screen “a man might shout for West and 
Hamilton, and yet vote for O’Connell,” and because it was 
contrary to the British constitution—a constitution which is 
altered every time a bill passes both houses of parliament, 
and is submitted with the sign manual of Victoria. The Lon- 
don Quarterly, in discussing it says: “It comes to this, that 
Mr. Coke, with £50,000 a year—that Sir Richard Arkwright, 
the employer and benefactor of thousands of families—that 
such men as Mr. Burke, the sublimest political intellect, or 
Mr. Canning, one of the most brilliant orators that the mod- 
ern world has ever seen, should be all and each of no more 
weight in the electoral system than so many forty shilling 
fr eeholders, or ten pound potwallopers.” Lord Stanley read 
in parliament from a letter which he had received from a cor- 
respondent in America, who said, “ Federalists, Nullifiers, 
Whigs and Jacksonians all agree in saying, ‘For heaven's 
sake, take care what you are about in England. We know the 
practical effects of vote by ballot, universal suffrage, annual 
elections, and mob force.” * 

The advocates of the ballot contended that intimidation 
everywhere prevailed, and the ballot was the only expedient 
remedy. The witnesses summoned from all parts of the king- 
dom, the petitions presented, and the members themselves, of 
all political affinities, whigs, tories and radicals, admitted its 
universal practice. We have before us a ponderous tome of 
over 700 pages, containing the examination of witnesses be- 
fore a committee of parliament in 1835, and the answers to 
twelve thousand questions put to them, relative to the use of 
corrupt means at elections. Intimidation was practised by 
landlords over tenants, customers over tradesmen, manufactu- 
rers over operatives, magistrates over keepers of public 
houses, creditors o¥er ‘debtors. Hundreds of tenants change 
their votes when a tory landlord takes the place of a whig. 
The agents of candidates canvass the districts, provided with 
a leger “book, in which they write down answers to questions 
like these—* Who is the voter’s landlord ?” “ Who is the em- 
ployer?” “Whom does he owe?” Lists of recusant trades- 
men are circulated to prevent their being patronized by custo- 
mers of opposite political sentiments. The landlords and 
master manufacturers are seen moving to the polls on the day 
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of election, followed by their troops of electoral satellites. 
The tory committee of the city of Dublin, according to Mr. 
Berkeley, just before the election of 1835, published an adver- 
tisement in the newspapers, notifying the tradesmen that the 
nobility and gentry, on whom they were dependent, would 
cease to patronize them, if they refused to vote the tory 
ticket. Lord Brougham instanced a case where notices were 
sent to one tradesman by sixteen customers, threatening him 
with the loss of their custom if he voted against their will. 
In the town of Grantham, according to Mr. Grote, Lord Hun- 
tingtower sent notice to thirty seven tenants to quit the day 
after election. In Oldham, according to Mr. G. Berkeley, six 
industrious hatters, whose families numbered forty-five souls, 
were discharged from employment for giving their votes ac- 
cording to their consciences. Of 7,000 electors in Birming- 
ham, 1,000 it was said did not dare to vote. 

The ballot, so its friends maintain, is the only remedial 
measure. It will secure secrecy of voting. No man will 
extort a promise from an elector to vote contrary to his con- 
victions when there is no security for its performance. The 
poor and dependent can deposit his vote with the assurance 
that its complexion cannot be ascertained. He will only 
break the promises made against his will, which are more 
honored in the breach than in the observance. He will not 
feel himself degraded by the consciousness that he is the 
slave of the intimidator. His vote will become, what it was 
designed to be, not the badge of servility, and the mere du- 
plicate of his superiors, but the exponent of his own genuine 
judgment—free, independent, unadulterated, uncoerced. Elec- 
tions will become more quiet, and the animosities of party less 
violent. Property will lose no legitimate influence. No man 
has a right, legal or moral, to pry into another’s vote, any 
more than into his private or business concerns. It is said 
the elector holds a trust, and is responsible for its faithful 
discharge to the non-voting masses ; but if they are not quali- 
fied to vote, they are not qualified to instruct the vote. 

The ballot will unquestionably be adopted before long in 
England. It may form a part of the new Reform Bill to be 
introduced in some future session of Parliament, which, it is 
anticipated, will substitute an educational for a property quali- 
fication of voters. It was opposed by no member in dee 
bate, and it was supported by Berkeley, Ellis, Hume and 
Scobell, and ake was granted to bring in a ballot bill—the 
announcement of the vote being rece ived with a round of ap- 
plause. Its necessity will be evident from the following 
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graphic description given in the debate by Mr. Berkeley of 
the existing electoral system. He asked, “could that system 
be said to work well, the terrors of which deterred a full 
third of the electors of this country from recording their 
votes, while it permitted the corruption and intimidation of 
the majority of those who did vote: which allowed forty- 
eight peers of the realm and seventeen wealthy members of 
Pa-liament to return to the house nine-eight members by di- 
rect unconstitutional interference in spite, too, of the sessional 
orders made annually against the interference, of peers; 
which converted our agricultural voters into a flock of sheep ; 
which once in seven years, or oftener, converted this country 
into a vast arena of drunken confusion and corruption of all 
kinds ; which was one great lie throughout ; which granted 
to a man in theory that which it denied him in practice ; and 
which complimented him on his liberty, while it rendered him 
a slave.” 

The legislators of our country owe peculiar duties to that 
class of citizens who are exposed to intimidation. As society 
has assumed new and higher forms in the long process of its 
developement, that portion of mankind who mingle in its 
movements and control its fortunes, is constantly swelled by 
new assessions. The chief of a tribe divides his authority 
with its first men—an ancient aristocracy holding fast to its 
titles, surrenders to the commons all but the shadow of its 
power—and finally, king, lords and commons subside into the 
broad level of humanity. The barons of England alone met 
the king in the Wittenagemote, the most ancient council of 
the realm. They encroached upon his soverignty, and an am- 
bitious Plantagenet summoned the reluctant burgesses to his 
aid—destined yet to dictate to his haughtiest successors. 
The Reform Bill extended the elective franchise, but still left 
it with absurd limitations. The revolution of 1848 introdue- 
ed universal suffrage in France, but the electoral Jaw of 
Louis Napoleon disfranchised three millions of citizens. 

Here the elective franchise is esteemed the birthright of 
every citizen—however humble his lot, or contracted his 
means. The poor elector, who in other countries is disfran- 
chised, requires all the protection wale the law can give him. 
So long as the interests of men are affected by the policy of 
the government—so long as they are disposed to pursue those 
interests by dishonest means, he is liable to suffer for the 
honest exercise of the elective franchise. The penalty of his 
disobedience to the will of his employer, may be ejectment 
rom home, dismissal from employment, and the privation of 
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all means of support for himself and his family. He would 
fling down a purse of gold, when offered as a bribe, but in the 
purity of his heart he would shrink from allowing his suf- 
frage—however dear to him,and however sacred in his regard 
—to send to the alms house the wife of his bosom, and the 
children of his love. An iron philosophy has not scrupled to 
suggest that all this is well enough—as virtue can alone be 
perfected through discipline. We may not complain of the 
arrangements of Providence, but rather seek to find wisdom 
in them all. Still nothing could be of more perilous tendency 
than to attempt to strengthen the frailties of our nature by 
unnecessary exposure to trial. The maidens of the early 
Christian Church fell before the fiery temptations which they 
themselves had courted. All men were not born to be mar- 
tyrs, and martyrdom should not be thrust upon them. It 
were better—far better for the law to protect with parental 
devotion the sacred virtues of integrity and patriotism, so 
necessary to its faithful observance. Above all, let it not 
pass with indifference the honest elector, whom no ambition 
—no thirst for glory—no hope of surviving fame supports— 
those considerations which so often mingle with the conscious- 
ness of duty in animating patriots and philanthropists to deeds 
of heroic self-sacrifice. 

It is of the highest importance that the votes of those citi- 
zens who are exposed to intimidation, should be independent. 
More than those of any other class, if free from foreign in- 
fluence, they are determined by genuine choice and conscien- 
tious opinion. The politician directs his course by the politi- 
cal horoscope. The merchant joins in elevating to power the 
men who will rewatd him with monopolies. But the humble 
cottager, walking in life’s lowly lanes, communing with God 
as he speaks in his works and his revelation, and consulting 
with a pilgrim’s devotion the divine oracle within him, will 
follow the purest convictions in the exercise of the elective 
francise. His earnest soul is not benumbed by the chilling 
influences of wealth, or tempted from allegiance to duty by 
the bribes of office. The common people are coming forth 
from free schools to win the most glorious triumphs for hu- 
manity. They are already in the front rank of human pro- 
gress, and have advanced to the gates of a new civilization. 
They invoke the legislators of the land to feed with vestal 
vigilance the fires of patriotism where they burn the bright- 
est, and fortify with impregnable barriers the inestimable 
privileges of American citizens ship. 
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TO AN EXILE FRIEND. 





i Lirr up thy voice, for thou may’st raise it fearless, 
Here in a land that’s free as poet’s dream ; 

Where, though the bard may wake, he finds no cheerless 
Vital phantoms, but men as men should seem. 


> 


Il. 


Here, where the sod is riotous with riches 
Here, where each stream in restless commerce-wrath 
Foams ever on, and, illustrating, preaches 
The active liberty its tamer hath. 
ett. 
And where, like new stars to a skyward vision, 
New cities throb fresh life in forests dim, 
Whose old arms wave as in a recognition, 
And time the wind to Freedom’s progress-hymn. 


Here all your noble aims will meet caressing 

Thy Land's not dead while Earth holds what she gave : 
Here on thy Exodus find the rock-bound blessing 

Here is the fount—like Moses strike, and save. 


Heed not the self-made moulders of things holy, 
Those low-browed quoters of some sainted ghost ; 
But know the truth, that Man approaches solely 
| Heaven, who loves and helps his brothers most. 


There is but one path ont of life as truly 

As there’s but one to enter on life’s way, 
: And all those creed-tracks, which are beaconed duly, 
Are wreckers’ signals for the wreckers’ prey. 
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VII. 

Away—away with all these ogres hideous, 
Who'd carve the free sky into narrow cells, 
And measure love by their own hearts perfidious, 

Which have no scope, save envy deep as hell's. 


VIiItIt. 


Lift up thy brow—’twill rise above their clangor 
As Mount Blanc towers pure o’er all around. 
And scarcely hears his avalanche’s anger 
Crushing the voice that’s kill’d by its own sound. 


Ix. 


At certain times in Nature’s varied history 
The earth conceives a Prophet for its woes, 
And flings him out to voice the startling mystery, 
When thoughts take shape behind the cannon’s throes. 


< 
Men—vwith the heaven-sent sword of Machabeus, 
} That warring “ Lion” who “ grieved many kings”—* 
With minds like Moses, vigor like Isaiahs, 


To spread their burning thoughts like lava springs. 
] pring 


XI. 


Such men make hope—ay, though in Europe rankles 
The rusted fetter and the despot’s host— 

Though through red fields, with beauteous blood-sprent ankles, 
Pale Freedom hurries speechless as a ghost— 


XII. 


Ay, though the monarch-banners all be flying, 
Keeping the sunlight from the gore-wet sod, 

And music mocks the groans of freemen dying, 
And kings claim “ rights divine,” like Sons of God. 


XIII. 


There is hope too—strong hope for every reason, 
Whereby the despot’s forge another chain ; 

Love may break “law” and truth be rank’d as treason, 
But both breed thousands for each hero slain. 


* Machabeus, chap. 3, v. 7, etc 
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Thought never dies—it’s the tongue grows rotten— 
Truth e’er is trav’lling, though the frame be still, 
And brains and bones, whose acts are not forgotten, 

Are dust, as corn that’s rumbled through the mill : 


XV. 


For Soul, like sunlight, hath its home in Heaven, 
And ne’er being born, never knoweth death : 
Gop ever was, and will be, so ’tis given 
a 


That what’s God’s essence, hath immortu! breath. 


Joun SAVAGE 


AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. 


A NATION’S eloquence is, in no remote sense, a nation’s 
power and a nation’s glory. It has been so in all past time, 
and among all nations by whom the true spirit of eloquence 
has been extensively cultivated. It was so among the repub- 
lics of immortal Greece. The orators of Athens and Sparta 
imparted to those comparatively small States of which these 
were the principal cities, a brilliancy and a strength too, 
that they could have acquired in no other way. And the 
power and splendor of Rome, in the brightest epochs of her 
history, lay in her Senate and her Forum, more even than in 
the discipline and prowess of her military legions. It was 
those living, undying voices, which thundered in her Capitol, 
that did more to add to her empire both the East and the 
West, and to bring the world under her sway, than all the 
celerity and skill and terribleness of her armies. And i 
more recent times, the same great truth stands out before us 
equally certain and still more prominent. What is the his- 
tory of England, even in the brightest and most glorious 
periods of her power and greatness, but a history of the com- 
manding and triumphant eloquence of her public speakers 
who have occupied places of trust and influence in het 
national councils? Her vast power over regions of the glob: 
on which, it has been truly said, the sun in his circuit through 
the heavens never goes down, has its chief seat and centet 
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in Westminster Hall. Its elementary and vivifying principle 
lies in the eloquence of her statesmen and orators. How 
often has a single speech, delivered in her House of Com- 
mons, on some great public emergency, sent a thrill of 
interest quite round the world, and excited the hopes or the 
apprehensions of nations far away, on the banks of the Indus 
and the Ganges! And so of our own country. How great, 
how incalculable has been the power of eloquence in this 
land, and within the period of our brief national history ! 
On going back to the origin of our government and to the 
time which tried men’s souls, one is perpetually struck with 
the effects which eloquence has wrought among ourselves, 
accomplishing its triumphs, oftentimes, over many doubts 
and fears, and in circumstances of difficulty and danger when 
nothing else would or could have gained such triumphs. In 
Faneuil Hall and on the floor of the first Congress, from 
which emanated the noble Declaration “that these Colonies 
were and of right ought to be free and independent,” what an 
influence was exerted, strong as the force of many waters 
and yet inspiriting and balmy as the breath of morning, to 
sway the hearts of millions, and lead them to the same sub- 
—_ conclusions and the same great and pi atriotic purposes. 
, too, in the Virginia House of Delegates, and in the single 
voice of Patrick Henry, to say nothing of other illustrious 
names in that illustrious body, what a potent charm was 
thrown over that assembly and what a mighty influence for 
good was exerted—an influence, which has not yet ceased to 
be felt. That voice, crying in the ears of a few just around 
the spot where the orator stood, “Give me liberty or give me 
death !” is now the voice of history, uttering the same ery in 
a nation’s ears, and descending ‘along down the lapse of 
future time to poste rity. How many young minds have fe! 
the power of that memorable speec h; how many more will 
yet feel it, in coming generations. The leading sentiment 
breathing through it, then distrustfully and tremblingly heard 
by some who scarcely knew what to make of the orator’s 
boldness and te merity, is now the free, unfettered and almost 
innate sentiment of twenty-five millions of people in this land. 
What a beneficent, blessed influence is that of a fearless, 
manly, patriotic eloquence, when employed on the side of 
truth and righteousness! Has this influence received its 
full and proper measure of appreciation? Are our public 
men who are called to wield this mighty influence, and our 
young men who are on their way to those stations of power 
and trust, which will by-and-by give to them the opportunity 
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of wielding this most desirable influence, and in the widest 
and most effective manner, if they will but qualify themselves 
for it, aware of the high responsibility which is or soon will 
be resting upon them? Is the talent for effective public 
speaking as much cultivated as it should be? We think not. 
We think, also, that a false taste and a false standard of 
merit, on this subject, are in danger of being introduced 
among us, and are indeed widely prevalent already, as 
respects many of our public speakers. We wish, therefore, 
to offer to our readers, in this article, some suggestions and 
some strictures on the general subject of American Elo- 
quence. 

Among the characteristics of our national eloquence we 
mention the following 

Great boldness, both in respect to the positions assumed and 
to the style of reasoning and illustration employed. Caution 
is not a prominent element in our national character. And 
this fact is wont to appear, quite enough, in all classes of our 
citizens. Timidity and reserve and a hesitating scrupulous- 
ness in them, lest they should overstep the modesty of nature 
and depart from strict philosophical accuracy in their state- 
ments and reasonings, is not one of our national sins. It 
certainly does not, in any very marked degree at least, belong 
to our public speakers, especially to such of them as are of 
the fashionable school of the present day. This might be 
very satisfactorily elucidated by referring to the style of pub- 
lic speaking adopted by many ‘of the members of Congress 
from the new and more Western States. There might be 
cited many felicitous examples of our meaning, exalted speci- 
mens of the kind of eloquence of which we are writing. 
They are not among your timid, hesitating, milk-and-water 
speakers. They let you know, that whatever may be true 
in relation to others, they are not afraid to take high and 
strong ground. In the very statement of their views, as well 
as in the cast of their argumentation in support of those 
views, you see the same spirit and tone ever manifest. How 
much more, then, when they come to deal with tropes and 
figures; when leaving the dry severities of logic, they come 
to display the richness of their rhetorical stores, and the 
classic copiousness and elegance of their higher efforts in 
oratory. Let not the reader suppose that we are doing them 
injustice in these remarks. We are not dealing in carica- 
ture, or even in amplification. They claim for themselves 
the character, as public speakers, which we here ascribe to 
them. The style of their eloquence is, by their own showing, 
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that of unflinching boldness. Their port and bearing, on the 
arena of Congressional strife, are ever fearless and lofty. 

But it may be said, these are extreme cases, and not appli- 
cable to the general tone and character af our national elo- 
quence. We admit that they are, in one sense, extreme 
cases, and we should be sorry if the “y were not. And still we 
maintain that something of this cast belongs, unde niably, to 
no inconsiderable portion of the public speaking, which the 
halls of our national legislature exhibit, not quite so striking 
perhaps, but after this general type and fashion. And when 
from the present times we go back to the times in which 
lived the great and gifted men of our early history, we find 
much of the same boldness characterizing the public speak- 
ing then in vogue. It is the character of this people to be 
bold and sanguine. It is the national temperament. When 
roused by some great and commanding exigency, like the 
war of the Revolution for example, the American spirit has 
ever been distinguished for great boldness, sturdiness and 
strength. Why, then, should not this trait of character be 
expected to modify our national eloquence, and to impart to 
it one of its peculiar and most characteristic features ? 

American eloquence is also, as a general fact, marked with 
great vividness and force of conception in our public speakers, 
whe ther the views taken by them be right or wrong views 
coincident with the nature and reality of things in the case 
or not, they are usually vivid views—conceived with much 
strength and clearness—with little haze and mist surrounding 
them—plain—well defined to the eye of the speaker's mind— 
and operating on his mental vision with all the power of 
living and visible realities. It is impossible to read carefully 
some of the speeches of our best orators in Congress without 
being struck with this fact. Indeed, the power of strong and 
vigorous conception belongs to our national character, and 
forms a part of that character. Nor is the fact here referred 
to scarcely less noticeable in some of the worst speakers in 
our national Senate and House of Representatives, than it is 
in the best. Strong conceptions of the mind are not always 
right conceptions. Clear views are not necessarily and of 
course right views. They may relate to error as well as to 
truth, to things that do not exist as well as to certain, unal- 
terable and eternal verities, and they may be as strong and 
vivid in the one case as in the other. False conce ptions on 
any subject, are not necessarily obscure and feeble. Paine 
entertained false views concerning Christianity, but they 
were not dim nor feeble views. Aaron Burr and Benedict 
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Arnold took some wrong views, on the subject of their duty 
to their country; but the views which they took, though 
erroneous, were strong and vivid enough, as their actual 
conduct, and the hazard they ran, sufliciently evinced. Alex. 
ander Hamilton entertained false notions of honor, as most 
think, when he consented to peril his life in that fatal duel 
with Burr, which has proved an occasion and an example 
for so many other fatal rencontres, of a similar kind, from 
that day te this. But though that duel originated in false 
conceptions of honor, those conceptions were none the less 
vivid and strong on that account. And so in every case. 

It belongs to the American character, especially when the 
passions are excited by any great subject of commanding 
interest to the mind, to form bold and vigorous conce ptions, 
to take strong and vivid views of things, and to feel their 
weight and importance, until the mind becomes, oftentimes, 
exceedingly delighted or exceedingly pained under a sense 
of the magnitude and urgene y of their claims. It was so, as 

manifested in that admirable State paper, the Declaration of 
American Independence. True, that paper is remarkably 
ealm and dignified throughout. Its spirit and tone are 
singularly unruffled and quiet; but what a strength of con- 
ception, and what a force and majesty of thought and utter- 
ance, does it exhibit. And yet the mind which conceived 
and gave expression to those noble and magnanimous senti- 
ments, knew full well, at the very moment, that it was giving 
birth to sentiments which, in the struggle that would ensue 
to maintain them, would cost the nation some of its best 
blood. Nay, more than this, the very head of the man who 
drew up that instrument, he knew was staked on the issue 
of the impending contest. And what was thus true of this 
particular State paper, was no less true of most of the State 
papers, which were drawn up about that period. The peti- 
tions to the British Crown, were of this character. The 
appeals to the people of Great Britain and Ireland, were of 
this character. The many able and powerful remonstrances 
against the encroachments of the British Parliament on our 
most unquestionable rights as free-born subjects of the British 
Empire, were of this character. A stronger and juster con- 
ception of the very first principles of right and wrong in 
political science, was never entertained or put upon paper. 
We need never be ashamed of those earnest, dignified, mas- 
terly discussions. The spirit of American eloquence breathes 
and burns in them. That spirit still survives. We see it, 
in those grand conceptions of national prosperity and national 
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honor, which from time to time are breaking forth upon us, 
in the speeches of some of our public men. 

American eloquence is directed chiefly to the feelings of 
those to whom it is addressed, and to the sense of national 
honor. The strongest and noblest sentiments in man to 
which the appeals of eloquence can be addressed are, first, 
the sense of right and wrong, and next, the love of country 
and of kindred. These sentiments belong, naturally and in 
the same degree, to all men. And in no country on earth, 
probably, are they found to exist in a higher degree, than 
among the plain, unsophisticated, independent yeomanry of 
this country. Here, then, is a wide fie ‘1d for the operation of 
a true and vigorous eloquence. Appeals to an enlightened 
sense of right are always strong appeals. It is very difficult 


wholly to resist or ev: ade them. And so, in a lesser degree, 
in respect to appeals addressed to man’s natural love of 
country and of kindred. Arguments founded on these bases, 


are alw: 1ys powerful arguments. They go right to the 
heart. Powerful and effective eloquence always has been 
and always must be addressed, mainly, to the passions 
wr feelings in man’s heart. What could all the metaphysical 
subtleties of Thomas Aquinas and Duns Sevtus effect, in 
impelling men to action, or in accomplishing any great and 
grand end, when compared with that warm, gushing elo- 
quence, coming from the heart, and going to the heart? We 
care not how powerfully the intellect is addressed and stimu- 
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lated, enlightened and convinced, by argument. But let us 
remember, the work is not effectually done, the grand end i 

and aim of eloquence is not attained, till the consenting sym- 
pathies of the inner man of the heart are touched, and roused, t 
. and brought into action. True eloquence—effective, usefi| i 
eloguence—must appeal to the heart, through the under- ’ 
| standing and the conscience. It must open the floodgates of f 
sensibility within us, and thus bring into exercise our active t 
powers for the promoting of good or the preventing of evil, 
or else, its real power and utility will be of a ve ig small : 
amount. And such, we think, in a very grand degree, is the 


character of American eloquence. 

The style of eloquence in this country, it is obvious to 
remark further, is such as great interests, and high hopes of 
the future, are calculated to inspire. What nation on earth 
has ever had such prospects before it as this nation has? 

Vith a territory so wide; with a population so rapidly in- 
creasing and already so great; with institutions breathing 
the very spirit of freedom and of an enlarged philanthropy 


ee 
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towards other nations; with superabounding internal re- 
sources both physical and moral; existing at this enlightened 
age of the world; occupying a geographical position in the 
earth far away from the conflicting interests, the jealousies 
and wars, of the old world; young; ardent; buoyant with 
hope and expectation ; with a past ‘history full of hi: appy au- 
guries for the time to come; and moving on, from year to 
year, with a progressive advancement in all the elements of 
national power and wealth and glory, such as no other people 
on earth has ever paralleled ;—in circumstances such as 
these, we say, can it be otherwise than that our public men 
should stand on a high vantage ground, for acquiring and 
exercising the power of a lofty and vigorous eloquence ? 
Does not our very condition lead to it, with the blessing of 
Providence, aud if, as a people, we are true to ourselves ? 
We trust that we are not insensible to the danger of dwelling, 
too fondly and boastingly, on this auspicious aspect of our 
national affairs. And we certainly would do nothing to 
increase, among our countrymen, feelings of self-complacency 
and self-exaltation already ‘sufficie sntly inflated. Asa people, 
our pride of national distinction, and our covetousness of 
national greatness and glory, certainly do not require any 
stimulating ; they are great and strong enough in all con- 
science, without our seeking to increase them. And still it 
is true, in the soberest view of the case that can be taken, 
that the tendency of things in relation to the future greatness 
of this country, is in a high degree conspicuous and encour- 
aging. It is such as to beget the most animating hopes. 

presents before us a prospect upon which the eye of the 
yatriot can rest with a deep and lively interest, and over 
which the heart of the philanthropist and the Christian states- 
man must —. with joy. Now who can fail to see what 
effect such a state of things must exert, and does exert, and 
will continue to exert, on the style of eloquence in this coun- 
try? That style will, in many respects be peculiar. It will 
be adapted to our condition and character. It will partake 
of our national spirit. It will breathe our hopes for the 
future. It will be marked by our national enthusiasm. It 
will be animated with a sense of our growing greatness and 
imbued with the peculiar genius of our free and beneficent 
institutions. Such indeed it now is, and such more and more, 
it will hereafter become. That, occasionally, and in some 
of our public speakers, it should appear too turgid and over- 
strained, or too coarse and unadorned, is not to be wondered 
at. ‘Lhis, in the circumstances of the case, is only what was 
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to have been expected, and what can easily be overlooked 
and made allowance for. And still it is true, that the gen- 
eral tendency of things in this land, is such as must and will 
produce, in many of our public speakers, an elevated and 
effective style of eloquence. 

As to the present state of this most noble art, though in 
many of our orators and debaters we have poor specimens 


enough, and though too we have in oursnational Hall of 


Representatives not a great many very good speakers, yet 
we have some of this class; and in our Senate, there are 
many (for so small a body) the style of whose eloquence, for 
strength and clearness, for dignity and elevation, for ease 
and gracefulness, for power to fix the attention, to convince 
the understanding, to kindle the imagination, and to touch 
and subdue the heart, would do honor to any nation on 
earth. 

Among what we deem the peculiar excellencies of our na- 
tional eloquence, we would notice,in a cursory way, those 
which follow. We have not left ourselves time and space 
enough, in these remarks, to dwell upon these at length, or to 
bring forward many examples in illustration of them. These 
which we do bring forward however we shall endeavor to 
make to the point. ‘The eloquence of our country is charac- 
terized, as all true eloquence will be, by much fervor. It 
evinces and flows from great strength of feeling. This we 
have already shown to be one of its characteristics ; it is, also, 
one of its leading excellencies. Feeling is the soul of elo- 
quence. When a public speaker utters his thoughts from a 
full heart with his mind deeply impressed with his subject, 
and his whole soul filled and moved by it, it is then, if ever, 
that he speaks to effect. It is then that he awakens sympa- 
thetic movements in the minds of his hearers, and carries 
them along with him at his will. This was the leading char- 
acter of Athenian eloquence. In this spirit were the Philip- 
pics of Demosthenes “ fulminated over Greece,” and wrought 
their wonderful effects upon the excitable and mercurial peo- 
ple. In this spirit, the elder Pitt thundered in the English 
Parliament, and exerted there his transcendant power. It was 
not so much by a long train of frigid argumentation, as by 
the sudden flashes of his great and heated mind, that he 
wielded so mighty an influence in the House of Commons—an 
influence for which, exerted as it was in support of the 
American cause, this country owes him many thanks and 
will long love to cherish his memory. And this is the char- 
acter of our best speakers at the present time—at least, their 
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greatest and happiest efforts have been put forth under the 
impulse of deep feeling, and when the occasion or subject 
were of the kind to call forth such feeling. Debate on con- 
troverted points, where the speakers are led to take opposite 
sides in the discussion, is apt to awaken such feeling, and thus 
to bring out their whole strength. Hence, it is on such sub- 
jects, and under such circumstances, that the most thrilling 
and powerful speeches have usually been made. Take as an 
example the trial of Warren Hastings, before the high court of 
the Peers, the British House of Lords. What eloquence ever 
exceeded that of Burke, Fox, Sheridan and the other speak- 
ers on that august and imposing occasion. It was the scene, 
the occasion, the nature of the charges, the character and 
standing of the accused, and the character and standing of 
the accusers and of the counsel on the other side, the charac- 
ter of the witnesses, and the eager crowd of attending spec- 
tators, all in one word, it was the excitement of the scene, it 
was the deep interest that glowed in the hearts of the speak- 
ers, Which gave to their efforts upon that occasion, their pe- 
culiar cast of rich and overflowing eloquence, and held the 
court and the victim in one long trance of admiration and de- 
light. So when the British Stamp Act and the Boston Port 
Bill, presented to this country distinctly the alternative of 
resistance or submission, and that great question could be 
no longer blinked or put off—-what speakers, and what a blaze 
of eloquence did that alternative call out. And just so it will 
ever be. This country has and will always have great 
speakers, some such at least, because she has and will always 
have, great occasions to form them and to call them forth. 
Clearness and directness, also, mark the rc se of 
our best public speakers. No labor of mind in the hearer is 
requisite in following them in their addresses. You see at 
once what they are aiming at. The thread of their reasoning 
7 not so very fine or so very circuitous, as is sometimes the 
‘ase with public speakers, wining in a perfect labyrinth of 
intricacies, but that you can generally and easily trace them 
along the course of their argument, and find no diffic ‘culty in 
apprehending their meaning. And this, in a public orator, 
no mean praise, especially on disputed and difficult subje 
Clearness in stating a case and clearness in the ar; gument 
which is designed to make out that case, and clearness in pre=- 
senting the considerations which should impress that case 
upon those to whom it is addressed, are essential to any great 
excellence in public speaking. There is also in the best or- 
ators of our country, a plain, unaffected, natural, business- 
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like style, in their speeches, which serves not a little to com 
mend them to the good opinions and to the sympathies of their 
hearers. They are, themselves men, of the people. They 

mingle with them. They know how to address them. A 

strong common sense, a frank, open, business-like air, is al : 
ways to all men, a welcome introduction in a speaker. A 
stranger even, who comes thus recommended to those whom | 
|! he is to address, is sure to be listened to with respect at least, 

if not with decided favor and an approval of his sentiments. 

Now most of our distinguished public speakers are men of i 
this stamp. Their manner of speaking suits the popular 
mind. It is common sense dealing with common sense. 
Hence they are, generally, favorites with the people. The 
people love to hear them, and love to read their printed 
speeches whenever they can get access tothem. Hence, our 
public journals, which contain the speeches of our ablest ora- 

tors, are sought with much eagerness and read with avidity. 

The efforts of our able speakers in Congress, will circulate in | 
a few hours from end to end of our land, and be perused by i, 
thousands of eager readers, in their shops and counting- 
rooms, :nd by their firesides and in their domestic circles. | 
But affectation, on the other hand, and tinsel, and weak, and 
loose declamation, and all the mere feints and artifices of the 
would-be orator, will produce no such effect. The plain, 
good sense of the nation nauseates it and is above it. 

It is a peculiar advantage in favor of the eloquence of our 
country, that we are, and from the nature of our cireum- 
stances as a people must be, a spectacle to the world. The 
eyes of the whole civilized world are upon us. Crowned 
heads in particular, and the privileged orders who surround 
and uphold their thrones, are deeply interesting spectators of 
what is passing in this land. So, too, are the poor and op- 
pressed of all nations, so far as they have any knowledge of 
us. The two extremes of human society, the roughest and 
the lowest, in the old world, are from different motives, cast- 
ing their eyes towards our shores. The one, wishfully and 
hopingly. The other, malignantly and in fear of what that 
rising star in the West portends. And the voice of our na- 
tion’s great and eloquent men, which comes to them every 
now and then from over the waters, is not heard by them 
with indifference; it falls upon ears which are open and 
| eager to hear it. For they know full well, each of these two 
classes, that that voice has a meaning in it for them prophetie 
of good or of evil. And already, young as we are as a nation, 
our national capitol at Washington, and the men assembled 
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there in consultation and debate, and the measures of inter- 
national policy there discussed and advocated or opposed, 
are looked to, and inquired after, and conversed about, by 
many in other lands, who till lately never heard of America, 
and with a degree of interest too of which we have ourselves 
but faint conceptions. Now here again we ask, who is 
blind enough not to,perceive what is the aatural and legiti- 
mate tendency of sath a state of things as this, in its bearing 
upon our national eloquence. Who does not see that it must 
give to our public speakers, whether in the legislative hall, 
or at the bar, or elsewhere, a very decided advantage, tend- 
ing to enlarge their views, and strengthen their hopes of suc- 
cess, and thus to impart a loftier elevation and a greater 
efficiency to their public efforts. One thing more we must 
not forget to notice. It is, that in this country, more than in 
any other, avenues to the very highest points of’ distinction, 
wealth and honor in the gift of a great people, are fully open 
to all our citizens alike, who have the requisite talents and 
enterprize to enter the lists of competition for possessing 
themselves of them. The man of the humblest origin, and 
obscurest condition, and narrowest circumstances, has the 
full privilege of putting in his claim, side by side with his 
competitors, who have come forward into life under better 

advantages and with brighter promise of success. Only let 
him not despond. Only let him appreciate properly the 
privilege he possesses, and assert fearlessly his birthright as 
an American citizen, and shape his aims accordingly, and he 
will not be disappointed in the result. Look, for a moment 
only, at the list of-our most able public men and public 
speakers. Who are they that have filled, that are now filling, 
the high places of public trust and public honor and distine- 
tion in the land?) Who in particular are the men, whose 
voice in the advocacy of any great cause of national] interest 
and importance, is always listened to with respect, and is 
wont to exert a controlling influence over those to whom it 


is addressed? Are they not, very many of them, in point of 


original external condition and advantages, men of humble 
pretensions, and who at the commencement of their course, 
gave to the eye of a superficial observer no special promise 
of future eminence? but step forward, with them, a few 
years into life, and how greatly is the scene changed. How 


rapidly and proudly have they risen, frum the obscurity of 


humble life to the possession of a truly enviable prominence 
before the world. What has thus been true of these men, 
may and will be true of many others that shall come after 
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them. The same avenues to eminence are open to others, 
which were open to them, and none are debarred from enter- 
ing them. What an advantage is here for our young men, 
and how obvious its bearing upon the style of eloquence 
which is, or which should be, the eloquence of the nation. 
Surely, if a free field for competition, and if motives of un- 
equalled power, have any tendency to produce able speakers, 
then may we of this nation have, and then should we have, 
speakers of this stamp. Here we rest, as the lawyer’s say, 
and defer noticing the defects in our national eloquence to 
some future time. 

We have now a few inquiries to propound, on the general 
subject that has been under review. Is eloquence in this 
country sufficiently cultivated? We have attempted to show, 
in preceding pages, that in no nation on earth are the motives 
so strong, and the facilities so great, for acquiring a good 
style of public speaking, as in this nation. And yet how 
few really first rate speakers have we? How few, compared 
with what there ought to be. On this subject we may mis- 


judge. But we believe, that the number of first-rate speakers 


now, is relatively less, in proportion to the population of the 
country, than it was when tne first Congress met. Our pre- 
sent House of Representatives contains, we think, fewer 
men of real and commanding eloquence, in proportion to the 
whole number of members that belong to it, than were in the 
House near 80 years ago, when these colonies proclaimed 
their independence. If this be a fact, why is itso? Will it 
be said, we have not now the same great emergencies to call 
out the talent in question and to give it exercise. But it 
should be remembered, on the other hand, that the stimulus 
to effort which these things presuppose, has its drawback, 
too, in the doubtfulness and uncertainty and many depressing 
influences, which attended our fathers’ exertions in the cause 
of freedom, but of which Ws in this generation, know nothing. 
Our country is now great; then it was small. It is now 
strong; it was then weak. A trial of nearly eighty years’ 
duration, has now fully tested the practicability and firmness 
of those great principles on which it is built. We have now, 
it is believel, even greater and more powerful incentives to 
cultivate the nation’s talent for eloquence, than existed at that 
time—greater interests—a wider domain—a higher and bet- 
ter known reputation among other nations—bris hter pros- 
pects in future—and, we may add, increased perils, too, 
should we prove recreant to our trust. Incentives, then, are 
not wanting, to call forth and put in requisition, the kind of 
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talent under consideration. Again, we inquire, is the standard 
of eloquence in this country sufficiently elevated? Do not, 
our public speakers adopt too low a standard, and content 
themselves with a bare mediocrity in their attainments of this 
sort, when they should aim higher? Are our educated young 
men forming correct views and a correct taste on this sub- 
ject? And do our American colleges look enough to this 
matter. In our colleges young men are trained for public 
life. Many of them will actually go into public life. They 
will go—some of them--to the bar, and become advocates 
and judges. They will go to our legislative assemblies, and 
frame the laws that will govern us and our children after us. 
They will enter the pulpit as the heralds of divine mercy, to 
“allure men to brighter worlds and lead the way.” Are our 
American colleges doing all that they ought to do, to im- 
prove the eloquence of our country ? 


PUNISHMENTS. 
A NEW SYSTEM. 


Messicurs Editors : 

{ had some inclination to publish the observations which accompany this 
note, in one of my neighboring country papers, but upon application, Mr. Printer 
assured me they must be paid for, as he’had such a press of political and medical 
advertisements, that no room could be spared for “ speculative materials; thi re- 
fore, Gentlemen, I have put them together in this shape, for the perusal of those 


whose contempt for vulgar errors equals that of 
Your very humble servant, M.H.S. 


Tue multiplication of penal statutes has given rise to many serious dis- 
quisitions on the wisdom of laws, their failure and the difficulty of carrying 
them into execution; and some gentlemen of profound habits of thinking, 
have dived so deep into the subject as to assert almost in plain terms, that 
penal laws are good for nothing, because crimes are as frequent after their 
enactment, as before. Others question the right of any community to in- 
flict the punishment of death upon any of its members. 

Meditating, few evenings since, upon these subjects, it occurred to me 
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that the fault of our laws might perhaps consist in the punishments we in- 
flict not being properly proportioned to the crimes ; or in other words, that 
rogues have been far more fertile in devising new crimes than honest men or 
legislators (who, ipso facto, are honest men,) have been ingenious in varying 
their means of punishment. To enumerate all the crimes for which the law 
ordains punishment, would require more space than you would be likely to al- 
low to such a purpose; but all the punishments in use may, I believe, be ex- 
pressed in these few words, Death, imprisonment, whipping and fines. Here 
we have four species of punishment for as many hundred kinds of crimes, 
and by-the-bye, to save myself the trouble of enumeration, I beg leave to re- 
fer the curious reader to the reports of the Chief of police, where he will find 
the genera and species classified in a truly Linnean sytem and often with Lin- 
nean names. 

Perhaps therefore, I say, the failure of our penal laws may proceed from 
the want of connection, between the crime and the punishment. It is not 
my intention however to attempt to establish this connection. I leave that 
to wiser hands and proceed to inform you, that, in the course of my medita- 
tions aforesaid, I recollected a plan put inte my hands many years ago, of 
“commuting all punishments for operations of pharmacy and surgery.” 
The worthy gentleman who proposed this scheme had principally in his eye 
the frequency of executions, which he thought disgraceful to a country 
boasting its humanity ; and his idea was, instead of hanging so many felons, to 
make them submit to certain experiments and operations in physic and surge- 
ry. “Hereby,” said he, with all the enthusiasm of a schemer, “science will 
be promoted, as well as crimes punished, by compelling rogues to sub- 
mit to operations which, I am sorry to say we can scarcely persuade honest 
men to undergo, even where their lives are in danger. And I know 
so much of these operations, that I will venture to say, that if my scheme be 
adopted, felons will then understand what it is to suffer the pazns of the 


law.” 

This plan of my learned friend, did not succeed in the time it was propos- 
ed and I know not why; I am, however, hopeful that it may, at the present, 
meet a more gracions reception from the public, when the inventions of 
Substitutes and Compromises are greatly in fashion and when we have in- 
genious men who undertake to find substitutes for every thing from a 
militia man to a legal voter. Now as it is notorious, that the punishment of 
felons is very expensive to governments ; and as governments, like all other 
well regulated families, must be sensible of the hardness of the times, I 
flatter myself I am performing an acceptable service, by proposing not only 
a cheap but a useful and serviceable substitute for the present expensive 


system of punishment. 

It is almost needless to say, that the science of surgery is very much ab- 
structed by the want of opportunities for operations and exveriments before 
the student arrives at actual practice upon his patients. It is a very 
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awkward thing and would be very shocking, if it were known that a surgeon 
should be constrained to say to his patient “Sir, 1 have come to cut off 
your leg, but as it is the first time I have ever performed the operation on a 
living subject, you must excuse me if I do not get through as I could wish."’ 
This, Gentlemen, would in truth be a very unpleasant announcement and not 
at all likely to inspire the patient with much con!dence as to the result: 
whereas, it is obvious, that by the scheme I propose, at least twenty 
students may go through the whole series of operations in the course of one 
sitting of the Court of Sessions, greatly to their improvement and to the 
furtherance of the law. What would the good people of this enlightened 
Republic think of being called upon to select fora Chief Magistrate, a man 
whose early education had been eatirely neglected on the important points of 
“distribution of offices,” and the means of securing a re-election? 

Another great advantage would be, that, as the operations of surgery are 
very numerous, they might afford that variety of punishment, which seems 
very much wanted, in order to proportion punishments to crime; and the 
antipathy of the lower classes to surgical operations is so strong that I 
trust I need not expatiate on this as a powerful argument in favor of the 
scheme. The sight of a well polished case of instruments would create 
more terror, than the sight of a cat-o-nine-tails, which I am told there are 
various ways to evade. For slight or first offences it may perhaps be neces- 
sary to order the criminal to be put under the hands of an apothecary's clerk 
for a week or a fortnight. Crimes of the next degree of atrocity might be 
punished by a gentle dislocation ; as we rise higher in the scale of offences, 
we ascend through the various degrees of fractures, simple and compound, up 
to the trepan and lithotomy. 

Methinks I hear the Recorder passing sentence at the close of the sessions, 
in this manner. 

“ You, John Jones have been found guilty of burglary. Jt only remains 
for me, that I pronounce the sentence of the law, which is, that you be taken 
hence to the medical coliege in Crosby Street in the city and county of New 
York and that you there be cut for Strabismus. 

“ You, Thomas Brown, have béen found guilty of grand larceny, the sentence 
of the law is that your right hand should be cut off; but the court, in con- 
sideration of your having a numerous family, whom you mantain by your 
profession as a ballad singer, hath been pleased to remit that part of your 
sentence and orders that you be qualified for the Opera House.” 

This, Sir, would alter the face of things at the “ Tombs”; instead of 
uproar and swearing, which are too frequent in our prisons, we should witness 
nothing but surgical operations and the effects of boluses and emetics. 

Upon highwaymen, footpads and such bloodthirsty fellows I would have 
the various kinds of styptics tried ; experiments might also be made with 
gun shot wounds, a species of retaliation which would admirably serve the 
purposes of science and justice, crimes committed in a state of intoxication ; 
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for the lesser species, a course of quack medicines might probably be severe 
enough ; but for the more atrocious, it would be absolutely necessary to 
punish by tapping. My plan would summarily dispose of divorces, bigamy 
and rape cases, and most effectually preclude the chance of second offences— 
Sublata causa, tollitur effectus. Not that I mean that the sentence of the 
jadge should be definitive. Alleviating circumstances ought still to appeal 
to the fountain of mercy, and in cases where the jury strongly recommended 
to mercy, the governor would no doubt remit the trocar or the bistoury as 


might seem fit. Very heinous offences, committed by females, might be ’ 


punished by operations incident to the sex, such asexperiments on the ner- 
vous system, on the tongue, &., or perhaps the Cesarian operation might be 
ordered in lieu of hanging. As to petty offences, bleeding and tooth draw- 
ing would in general be sufficient and perhaps as good for the morals as beat- 
ing hemp in bad company : or the apothecaries might be permitted to try the 
effect of some newly invented panacea. I fancy I may some day or other read 
in the Herald a paragraph like the following : 

“ Yesterday, three men and a woman were brought before Justice Osborne 
for getting drunk and for disorderly conduct ina public house, at unreasonable 
hours, but on their making an apology for their conduct and promising better 
behaviour in future, the magistrate was pleased to order that each should 
take a box Dr. Humbug’s antiphlogistic Pills and be discharged.” 

In this plan, I humbly presume, it is very obvious that a variety of per- 
sons would be gratified. Men of science would be undoubtedly pleased 
with so extensive a range of experimental practice; and I trust there 
is enough in the scheme to satisfy those who think that our punishments 
are in general too lenient. Executioners and jailors may be bribed and 
and there are various ways of softening punishments as now ordered by the 
law ; but the gentlemen to be employed upon my plah would have too much 
interest in its success as well as in the canse of science to be swayed by any 
considerations of another kind or to be prevailed upon to lay down the 
scalpel or the lancet, before law and justice had been fully satisfied. Be- 
sides should a greater degree of severity be contended for in the case of cer- 
tain crimes than an expert operator might inflict, we have bungling surgeons 
and blundering apothecaries enough, whose handy work and prescriptions 
would amount to the full rigor of the law; or the numerous tribe of adver- 
tising doctors might be employed, and I hope none will say that, in that casa, 
the punishment would not be fully adequate to the crimes. 

Having suggested these hints, Gentlemen, I leave them and the whole 
scheme to the consideration of your readers. I trust they will weigh my plan 
with impartiality and determine whether it is or is not entitled to preference 
over the present dilatory and expensive system. 8. 
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HOLIDAYS. 


Ir has often been a subject of remark by some, who have 
not the leisure, and by others, who perhaps have not the dis- 
position to enquire into the matter, that our country can 
boast of no festivous customs, or old merry making days. In 
this, however, they are very far from being correct. It is true 
we cannot go back into the dusty ages of antiquity, and trace 
many which may be strictly called national customs—for our 
existence as a nation is but of a day, compared with the ages 
of European history. Yet our ancestors coming in the good 

“olden time” from the various countries of Europe, but prin- 
cipally from Great Britain and Holland, introduced with them 
the customs and festivities of their different nations ; which, 
together with some others originating in our own land, have 
now became domesticated among us, ‘and of right, form part 
of our history as a people. 

Travellers unless they pass through the United States, not 
merely to look at the country, or to see only the outward sur- 
face of society, as it presents itself to one passing rapidly 
from one town or village to another, over the thousands of 
miles of our immense territory, but to stay among our people 
and mingle socially with them; visit them in their domestic 
retirement, as well as meeting them on public occasions ;—un- 
less they do this, and find time to do it somewhat at leisure, 
they cannot form even a tolerably correct idea of the feelings, 
habits, dispositions, and manners of the inhabitants of this 
Republic. One serious obstacle in the way of Europeans, and 
aspecially of Englishmen, in the attainment of reliable infor- 
mation in relation to this country and its inhabitants, has 
arisen from the circumstance, that before leaving home, they 
have made up their minds that everything Democt ‘atic, or Re- 
publican, is necessarily low and vulgar, | and unwor thy of a 
gentlem: un’s regard ; and that the adoption of republican sen- 
timents by any people, in effect carried with them not only a 
tendency to, ‘but also a love for all that is outrageous and 
wicked. And when they arrive here, full of these absurd 
and erroneous notions, and at the same time feeling their 
loyalty to the crown to be now of more value to them than 
ever before, as they are in a country where it is little re- 
garded,—they think it condescending too much to ascertain 
practically, by intercourse with these terrible republicans, 
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what their manners, sentiments and styles of living truly are. 
They therefore visit a few of the larger cities and tow ns, and 
confine their intercourse to their own countrymen residing 
here, and to a few of our citizens in the upper walks of life ; 

so that when they return to England, for any real utility their 
tour has been to them in learning the character of the great 
mass of the American people, they might just as well have re- 
mained at home. 

The only tourist of a different kind that we have had for 
many, very many years, was Miss Martineau. She had in Eng- 
land been pretty well inoculated with republican sentiments, 
and had discovered that there was really nothing so horribly 
destructive and murderous about them, as great “numbers be- 
lieved ; and that people could sleep safely and soundly in their 
beds without the fear of being roasted alive, even if their 
next door neighbor be a warm republican. Consequently, 
when she came to the United States, she esteemed it no dis- 
grace, no loss of rank or standing in society, to mingle with 
the people wherever she went. And the result has been, that 
she discovered traits in the character of our population, which 
we, indeed, well knew to be here, but the existence of which 
no English traveller before her, it seems had ever dreamed. 
Thus they have one and all, told the world most gravely, that 
the Americans are a people who never laugh at a joke ; who 
never enjoy life; and from a continued attention to business, 
are a care-worn race; who have no festivous customs, in 
which the heart is let free from the cares and troubles of life 
to enjoy itself in interchange with others. But Miss Marti- 
neau, who had a far better opportunity for forming a correct 
estimate of our character than any of them, for the reasons 
before mentioned, tells the world, emphatically,— 

‘I cannot conceive how it,is, that so little has been heard 
in England of the mirth of the Americans: for certainly 
nothing in their manners struck and pleased me more.” 

It is true she could not conceive why this truth was not 
spoken of before, and why it was unknown in England, be- 

cause she could not realize that the great majority of her 
travelling countrymen would act so absurdly as they have 
done in their visits to this country. 

With an account of our Customs and Merry-makings, we 
shall commence with the “ Holy-days,” or as they are gener- 
ally termed, the Holly-days, par excellence ; which also affords 
us the advantage of commencing with the year, which we shall 
follow through in the consecutive order of the day: s, if the public 
taste shall appear to warrant such an extension of the subject, 
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Holy-days.—The festivals of Christmas and New-Year were 
never observed in the New-England States, until since the 
close of the American Revolution ;, they seem to have been 
peculiarly offensive to the good people of that section of the 
Colonies from their first settlement ; and some of their regu- 
lations on these subjects appear to us in the present day, so 
strange and unnecessarily severe, that we can scarcely realize 
that they ever had an existence among the ordinances of gov- 
ernment of any people. We must, however, in considering 
this point, bear in mind that our New-England ancestors are 
not to be judged by the tone and temper of feeling of our 
time, nor by the light shed over the science of morals and 
government in our day, but by these things as they existed in 
that age of rigorous excitement on questions esteemed of high 
religious concern, and by the firm belief which then pervaded 
the minds of all their leading men, even the most liberal, that 
to permit the observance of these festivals in New-England, 
even in the slightest degree, would be to open the door to 
that Hierarchal dominion, to escape from which they had but 
a short time previous sacrificed almost ev ery thing but life 
itself, and to the possibility of being again in any manner 
subjected to the same control they looked with the utmost 
dread; In order to prevent, if possible, any observance of 
these days by those who might feel disposed to honor and 
reverence the customs of their English forefathers, in Massa- 
chusetts during the year 1640, a law was enacted, declaring 
that Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, should not be observe 
ed either by merry-making, forbearing labor, or the like, un- 
der the penalty of five shillings for every offence. And the 
first Code of Laws promulgated in Connecticut after its set- 
tlement, provides that “no one shall read the Common Prayer, 
keep Christmas, or Saint’s days, make mince pies, dance, play 
ecards, or play on any instrument of music, except the drum, 
trumpet, and Jiw’s-harp.” It is difficult to account for the 
preference given this latter instrument unless upon the prin- 
ciple that the early Connecticut legislators referred to the 
Seriptures for all their first laws and thought they had bi- 
blical authority for this instrument of music. They knew 
King David was a Jew, and that he played upon a harp,— 
ergo, it was a Jews-harp, and a lawful scriptural instrument, 
such as the orthodox might indulge themselves in the use of 
without offence. Although we can and do see much excuse 
for our New-England aneestors in their extreme legislation 
on these subject,—yet we must confess, that it has caused us 
some little surprise, that these early legislators of New-Eng- 
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land who were so rigid as to adopt a large portion of the Jew- 
ish Law in the Old Testament, do not seem to have been equally 
conversant with the Christian Law in the WVew Testament ; or 
that they must have overlooked St. Paul’s authority in these 
matters, or considered it as not applicable to their peculiar 
situation. St. Paul was a preacher of the liberty of the Gos- 
pel,—he recognized no right in any person to make regula- 
tions similar to those above noticed. In his Epistle to the 
Colossians, 2-16,—he says: “ Let no man judge you in meat, 

or in drink, or in respect of an holy-day,” &c. Evidently re- 
garding these as of little moment in comparison with that 
Christian charity which should be exercised towards each 
other for the preservation of unity and good fellowship in 
the Church ; and that they should not be made matters of im- 
perative legislation. 

In New- England they were not only opposed to the cele- 
bration of these festivals, but also to ev ery kind of merry- 
making, and almost every species of sport among the people ; 
and in “1643, pastry, plum cakes, and “ sinful dalliance,” were 
held in utter abomination by the Puritanic Court of New- 
Haven. In this year they banished “Goodman Hunt and his 
wife” from the Colony, “for keeping the councells of William 
Harding, baking him a pastry and plum cakes, and keeping 
company with him on the-Lord’s day, and she suffering Har- 
ding to kiss her.” Kissing in those days was considered 
“ filthy dalliance,” and was esteemed a heinous offence, and 
punished as such; then a man could not kiss his wife or 
child on the Sabbath without violating the law, and so sensi- 
tive were they, that it is told of one, who was imprisoned for 
sitting down by the road side to comb out some tangled hairs 
in his wig upon that day. The preceding remarks are much 
strengthened by some observations made by Madame Knight 
in her Journal of a Tour from Boston to New-York, in the 
year 1704, then a most serious and arduous undertaking. 
Speaking of the character of the inhabitants of New-Haven, 
which appears to have been somewhat modified in her day 
from what it was previously, she says :—“ They were former- 
ly in their zeal very rigid in their administrations towards 
such as their lawes made offenders, even to a harmless kiss or 
innocent merriment among young people; whipping being a 
frequent, and counted an easy ‘punishment, about which as other 
crimes, the Judges were absolute in their sentences.” 

The Government of New-Haven at the period referred to, 
regarded with a jealous eye all meetings of young persons of 
the two sexes, unless at public worship, and used every means 
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in their power to prevent and put a stop to them. The Gov- 
ernment during a trial in Court, in the year 1660, observed, 
that, “ it is a thing to be lamented, that young people should 
have their meetings to the corrupting of themselves and one 
another.” Courtships in those days must have been very 
cold, formal and business-like transactions truly, if they would 
not fall under the animadversion of his Excellency of New- 
Haven. 

So much did the governments of New-England in the early 
ages of their settlement dread everything that savored of con- 
viviality, that the people were not allowed to drink healths, 
under a severe penalty. This regulation was so rigid in Mas- 
sachusetts, that healths were not permitted to be drunk on 
board of any vessel riding at anchor in the harbors. But not- 
withstanding all this, New-England was not without her holy- 
days, as we shall presently show. 

In the middle and southern colonies all the holydays were 
observed and kept. In addition to the usual festivals, the 
colony of Virginia, to manifest its loy alty as the king’s “an- 
cient dominion,” and the “ fifth empire” under his regal sway, 
(France being always counted as one,) in 1662, provided by 
law, that, “ the 29th day of May, being the day of the birth 
and happy restitution of King Charles the Second, shall be 
annually celebrated as an holy-day.” Previous to the revolu- 
tionary war, there were not less than twenty-three holydays, 
besides Sundays, kept in the custom house establishment and 
other public offices connected with the British government, 
throughout the colonies. A list of these festivals, published 
“by order of the Honorable Commissioners of his Majesty’s 
Customs in North America,” appears in the first American 
Register, which was published in New-York, in the year 1775, 
by which it seems that Christmas day and December 26th, 
27th, and 28th, designated as “ Christmas holydays,” and New- 
Year’s day, among others, were to be kept, and no business 
transacted on those days. 

Christmas and New-Year’s days were always great festi- 
vals in the middle and southern colonies, and are still observ- 
ed, particularly the latter day. A description of these two 
seasons of merry-making, as observed in New-York, with but 
slight variation, will serve for all parts of the country south 
of New-York. Christmas was a season of great festivity in 
the colony of New-York, from its earliest settlement. For- 
merly, among the English families on Long Island, and indeed 
in other parts of the country, it was customary on Christmas 
eve to place on the fire a large log of hickory wood, which 
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had been previously selected and prepared, called the ‘“ Christ- 
mas log ;”—this was the “ Yule cleugh” of the Saxons. Ety- 
mologists have long puzzled themselves to find the meaning 
of this expression, as applied to the log of wood burnt upon 
the hearth on Christmas eve, and during Christmas day. It 
was formerly the almost general belief, from a very early pe- 
riod, that on Christmas eve, the evil spirits, by reason of their 
increased spite and malice arising from the birth of the Sa- 
vior, who was destined to destroy their power, were unusual- 
ly busy in their efforts to injure mankind ; and that it was 
necessary to use some extraordinary precautions to thwart 
their designs. These logs being cut sometime previously, and 
intended for the hearth on that particular occasion, were sup- 
posed to acquire some degree of sanctity from that cireum- 
stance; and also being of sufficient dimensions to burn 
through the night and the succeeding day, (for they were usu- 
ally the trunks of some large tree of hard wood,) the light of 
their burning was believed to drive away all evil influences of 
a supernatural character ; such spirits dreading light and loy- 
ing darkness. The expression, as thus used, therefore means, 
a log burnt to drive away evil spirits. In Rolle’s translation 
of some of the Psalms of David, made in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, we have the word Yule used in this sense, viz: “I shall 
not dread yueles”—which we now translate,—‘ I will fear no 
evil.” (See Psalm 23.) 

This log has been several times placed on the hearth on 
Christmas eve within the memory of some of the friends of 
the writer; but this custom is now nearly, if not entirely, 
gone out of-existence. The children also formerly had their 
candles, made in different shapes, but most frequemtly in three 
branches terminating in one body, called “ Christmas candles,” 
which they burnt on Christmas eve, and were allowed to sit 
up on that occasion until their candle was burn out. At this 
season the people decorated their houses with green boughs 
of the pine and spruce, and vines of the running hemlock, as 
many still do. This day among the Dutch inhabitants of 
New-York was always a high festiv al, and one on which St. 
Nicholas was in great repute ;—w ho, according to the belief 
of children, 





. — Since the ages of chivalry 
Visits the nursery on holyday eve,”— 


by coming down the chimney in his little wagon, and deposits 
his gifts in their nice clean woollen stockings, being in a row 
near the fire-place. A firm belief in these annual domiciliary 
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visits of St. Nicholas was formerly universal among the child- 
ren of New-York and its vicinity, and even now exists to a 
considerable extent. 

The Dutch children in and about New-York had a hymn in 
praise of St. Nicholas, or “ Santa Klaas,” as they called him, 
and written in the Dutch language, which they sung on Christ- 
mas eve and Christmas day. It began with,— 


“Sanctus Klaas, goett heyligh man,” &c.* 


Among the Pennsylvanians, “ Belsh Wichel” has been the_pa- 
tron of Christmas amusements from time immemorial. He is 
identical with Sanctus Klaas and St. Nicholas, and is the Ger- 
man name of the “ good holy man,” meaning Nicholas in his 
fur,” or sheep-skin clothing. 

In New-York, and also in some other of the middle colo- 
nies, if was customary before the revolution, to have brewed 

a sufficient time before the holyday season to give it due age 
aad strength, a large quantity of what they called “right 
strong Christmas beer,” and also to provide good cheer of all 
sorts for feasting their friends. Although the drinking on 
these occasions has within the last few years gone very much 
out of fashion, yet the custom of providing “good cheer for 
the numerous friends who call upon each other, with their 
good wishes on these days of friendship and kindly feelings, 
still exists in full force, never more so probably than at 
present. 

The week between Christmas and New-Year’s day is, and 
always was, emphatically a week of Holydays. Until the 
New Year comes in every one greets his acquaintance with a 
“ Merry Christmas ;” and among very intimate friends, and 
in families there is frequently a great trial of skill as to 
who shall greet the other first, as the one greeted is expect- 
ed to make a present. After the New Year has opened you 
are wished a “ Happy New Year,” and the same contest takes 
place with respect to this greeting. Before the Revolution 
this week in the Cities of New York and Philadelphia was 
peculiarly the time for dinner parties. Families and the eir- 
cle of their intimate friends invariably took the round of 
dinners during the Holydays; and these meetings were al- 
ways protrac ted to a supper. At that period the hours were 
comparatively early ; the most formal dinner was on the table 
at 2 or 3 o’clock P. M. and the supper between 9 and 10 


*St. Nicholas, good, holy man. 
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o'clock in the evening. These dinner parties are still kept 
up, but the hours are much later. 

About the middle of the last century, and for sometime 
both previously and subsequently, it was custom among the 
Dutch inhabitants in the Colony of New-York, when a negro 
W oman’ s child attained the age of three years, the first New- 
Year’s day after, it was solemnly presented to a son or daugh- 
ter, or other young relative of the master’s family, who was 
of the same sex with the child so presented. The child to 
whom the young negro was given immediately presented it 
with some piece of money, and a pair of shoes ; and from that 
day the strongest attachment subsisted between the domestic 
and the destined owner. It is scarcely possible to meet with 
instances of friendship more tender and generous than that 
which existed in this Colony between the slaves and their 
masters and mistresses, extraordinary proofs of which were 
not unfrequently given in the course of hunting and Indian 
trading, and the “trials and dangers consequent upon those 
undertakings at that period. 

The New-Year’s 3 day is now, and always has been, in the 
Middle and Southern States, a day of great festivity and 
mirth,—a day on which friends who have been long separat- 
ed, meet and exchange mutual good wishes and congratula- 
tions. On the morning of this day it is customary with the 
Carriers of newspapers to present their patrons with what is 
styled ‘a New Year’s Address,” being usaally in verse ; and 
in return for which he expects and receives some small pre- 
sent in money. This custom of New Year’s Addresses by the 
Carriers of newspapers seems to be quite old in this country. 
There is one written by Evans, the American poet, in Phila- 
delphia, as early as the year 1762 ; which is contained in his 
Poems, 8 vo., Philadelphia, 1772, page, 55. The Baker’s boy 
who brings each of his Master’s regular customers two or 
three large cakes, of that species peculiar to the season, 
known as “ New Year's cakes ;” in return for which he also 
receives a present. Paulding in his“ New Mirror for Travel- 
lers,” speaking of the celebration of New Year in the good 
old Dutch manner, in the State of New York, after observing 
that it is under the especial patronage of St. Nicholas, pro- 
ceeds to say,—to whom (St. Nicholas,) whoever fails in due 
honour and allegianee, be this his fate: never to sip the 
dew from the lips of the lass he loveth best on New Year’s 
eve, or New Year’s morn ; never to taste of hot spiced Santa 
Cruz; never to know the delights of Mince pies and Sausages, 
swimming in the sauce of honest mirth, and homefelt jollity,” 
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which are certainly evils greatly to be deprecated, by those 
who have ever previously enjoyed those luxuries, and the fear 
of losing them, all sufficient to secure due honor to Sancta 
Klaas. 

This day, from time immemorial in the Colony now State 
of New York, has been ushered in with great noise and re- 
joicing, which formerly were continued throughout the New 
Year’s day, and the day following. The inhabitants used to 
go from house to house with their guns, and fire salutes ; and 
at every house thus visited, it was customary to invite them 
in, to partake of the good things of the land, after which the 

male members of that household were added to the band of 
saluters ; and thus they went on increasing their numbers 
until the whole neighborhood had been saluted and visit- 
ed, and then they passed the remainder of the day in firing 
at a mark. and other sports. This firing of guns was carri- 
ed to such an extent in the City of New Y ork, that there, as 
early as December 31. 1675, the “ Deputy Mayor and Al- 
derman,” were obliged to pass an ordinance to prohibit it ; 
which is still preserved among the City records. However 
well this regulation may have answered the end designed in 
the City of New York, the custom still continued in full 
force for very many years after, in the other parts of the Co- 
lony, and particularly on Long Island and in Albany, until 
the Colonial Legislature considered it necessary to exert their 
power in order to stop it. They accordingly on the 8th of 
March 1773, passed “an Act to prevent the firing of guns, 
and other fire arms, within this C olony ;” in which they state, 
that “ great damages are frequently done on the eve of the 
last day of December, and on the first and second days of 
January by persons going from house to house with guns and 
other fire arms.” This custom does not appear to have been 
entirely abolished even by this law, and by the terrors which 


it held out of paying a fine of twenty shillings, or being im- 
prisoned in jail one “month, for every gun fired, if we may 
Judge from the description of a New Year's day at Albany 


in 1781, as given by the Marquis de C edtnantlbe' says—‘ I 

had travelled far enough in the day to hope for a quiet sleep, 
but at four in the morning, I was awakened by a musket fired 
close to my window: I listened, but heard not the slightest 
noise or motion in the Streci, which made me imagine, it was 
some musket discharged accidentally —I again atiempted to go 
to sleep, but a quarter of an hour after a ‘fresh musket or pis- 
tol shot interrupted my repose ; this was followed by several 
others ; so that I had no longer any doubt that it was some 
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rejoicing, or feast, like our village christenings. The hour 
indeed struck me as unusual, but at length a number of voices 
mingled with musketry, crying out ‘Vew Year,’ reminded me 
that we were at the first of Janu: ary, and [ cone sluded that it 
was thus the Americans celebrated that event.” The Marquis 
then proceeds in a pleasant manner, to state that upwards of 
a eee -d young — entered the Tavern where he lodg- 
ed, and that he, after example of the Roman Emperors, mé ide 
a largess to the people in giving them a couple of Louis, 
under the mistaken idea that they meant him a particular 
compliment. After the Revolution, and on the 22d of April, 
1785, the legislature of New York deemed it necessary to 
revive the act of the Colonial legislature before mentioned ; 
and they extended it to prevent the firing guns, and other 
fire arms, , and rockets, squibs, and other fire works on Christ- 
mas eve ;—for about this period the people began also to 
celebri ite Christmas eve in this noisy manner: this last 
however, continued but a short time, and never became 
a generalcustom. The practice of firing guns on New Year's 
eve and New Year’s day also entirely ceased very soon af- 
ter the enactment of this law; but has been revived to some 
extent. 

Notwithstanding the deplorable inroads of modern fash 
ion upon the good old customs, as well as those of native 
origin, as those derived from the “ Mother country,” and the 
‘ Fatherland,” (Vaderlandt,) still, with us “ Merry Christ- 
mas,” and “ Happy New Year,” are days which are anticipa- 
ted with heartfelt pleasure, and celebrated among us with 
much good feeling. And notwithstanding the propensity which 
some have supposed to exist in the people of this country for 
perpetu: ily “going ahead,”—forgetting the customs and 
practices of their ancestors,—the observance of these days 
still maintains a strong hold upon our affections. Christmas 
is with us not only a day for presents to the little folks—the 
peculiar friends of Sancta Klaas—but it also commences the 
fortnight, the season for annuals, work-baskets, dressing 
cases, and all those curious trinkets and presents which 
friends and lovers reciprocate with each other. It has re- 
cently become a great harvest for the booksellers, in enabling 
them to dispose of large numbers of their books, in most 
splendid bindings, designed for gifts during the Holydays. 

[t has frequently been_asser rted, and with truth, that in no 
part of the Union is the New Year celebrated with more cor- 
diality and hospitality than in State of New York. On this day 
families are prepared to receive visits of congratulation, 
from all who have even the slighest acquaintance, and 
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often from those who have none, and who are obliged to 
be introduced for the first time, or sometimes to introduce 
themselves. These visits are understood to be tokens of 
respect to the ladies, unless in the case of some gentlemen 
of high official rank, or of some poor fellow of a bachelor 
who has no lady to do the honors of his house. It is a bless- 
ing which we derive from our honest and good natured Dutch 
ancestors, (as the Christmas came from the English side,)— 
who in their time were satisfied with the oly Cookes, Pretzies 
Kiskatomas-nuts, Spitzenburgs, Sausages and Rollichees, and hot 
spiced Santa Cruz, with which their ample oaken tables were 
covered on New Year’s day. In place of these, it is true, 
we have substituted splendid iced and ornamented Plum cake, 
with confectionaries and fruits, not forgetting the true New 
Year’s cake, together with Madeira, and other wines, and 
cordials and liquors, yet we have retained much of the kind 
feeling and heartfelt welcome which so much distinguished 
them on this jubilee of the year. The temperance reforma- 
tion has worked some change in our holyday customs recent- 
ly, causing all kinds of liquor to be banished from the social 
board in the great majority of cases, on such occasions, and 
hot coffee and lemonade have been substituted in their 
places. 

That it may be long, a very long time, ere we forget to 
keep up our Holyd: ays ¢ ustoms, should be the sincere wish of 
all who desire the happiness of our people. It is good for 
us all to have a day of mutual friendship and forgiveness ; on 
which those who have become estranged by little petty feuds 
may come together with hearts mollified by the general joy 
and pleasure that surround them ; and on which, friends and 
relatives who have been parted for a long period are expected 
to meet, and revive their friendly feelings by kindred as- 
sociations,—indeed, it is a good thing for us to have such a 
day. 
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PASSAGE UP THE ST. LAWRENCE, ONTARIO 
AND NIAGARA RIVER. 


How beautiful! the Morning twines 


Her tresses round the brow of Day.—G. D. Prentice 


Boat of the North! for home! for home ! 
The early breeze is freshly blowing, 
And see' Heaven's everlasting dome 
Is with the matin light o’erflowing: 
Why shouldst thou longer take repose, 
When Morning leans her delicate nose 


Against the Orient’s dewy rose? 


Away! away! Thou art away, 
Lithe as a summer's frolic ray ; 
And, bounding o'er the waters blue, 
i With roaring fires, and rudder true, 
Thou nobly bearest on a few 
Canadians, Yankee Doodles more, 
Who vote Canadians a bore, 


Because they don’t annex their shore. 


But now away with all save mirth! 
For see, the Waters and the Earth 
Look jubilant with beams and flowers, 
‘|. Smile joyously around the boat :— 
‘* Hurrah’ hurrah !’’ from royal towers— 
How grand we Yankee Doodles float! 
The Lion-sheet is left behind, 
Far o'er yon gloomy barracks curled— 
The Eagle flag upon the wind 
Is like a storm of stars unfurled ! 
How beautiful —the locks are passed— 
And in the stream again we're darting 
Swift as a newly chartered blast, 
And eager as a ste d at starting! 
On' on'—the Rapids covered o'er 
With musical spl ndor by Tom Moore, 


Are now in sight —their white caps see 


Still at their glorious Temperance spree 
KR 
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The boat ’s amid them !—how she shakes ! 
Yet keeps her course, and scorns to tire 
For well she knows that Fulton’s soul 
Still rules below, the Fiend of Fire !* 
And now, the furious Rapids past, 
She gathers headway—bright and fast 
She takes the dark-blue floods that spread 
At once into a placid sea 





That dreams upon its deep, deep bed, 
And whispers of Eternity. 


“Hurrah!” again—The Thousand Isles 
| Are glittering in the noonday’s smiles ‘ 
How fair the trees are leaning o'er 
The waters as we lightly pass, 
Like beauteous girls who scan their forms 
In some majestic looking-glass. 


And thou, bright River! wast of old 


A mirror to the free and bold, 

When famed Bill Johnson's glorious child 
Looked down on thy blue wave and smiled 
Queen of the Islands! Daughter true 


As ever breath of Freedom drew, 


And at the breast of Nature grew, 
1" What time thy father, forced to hide 
From British red-coats, shelter found 
Upon some lone and rocky ground 
Encircled by the River's tide— 
: Heroic maid! the forest long 
Thee refuge gave in leafy Truedell— 
And now for Bill’s fair girl a song 
Sweeps o’er the wave from Yankee Doodle 


But lo! town after town appears! 
** Describe them !’—No! not now the sod 
Behold the blue Ontario nears, 
And sparkles like a smile of God! + 
Thou lovely Lake, o’er which the breeze 
Floats like a Fancy, at its ease, 
While far below the wild duck swings 
Upon the blue and rimpling water, 
And white gulls spread their eager wings 


‘ Preparative” to salmon-slaughter !— 


* The boilers are in the hold of the vessel. ft At the Horss 
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Ontario! thy very name 

Sounds like an everlasting Fame, 

Nor do thy long, broad waves belie 
The grandeur of the Indian tongue— 

Or else beneath this summer sky 


These billows should remain unsung ! 


‘“‘ The roar of waters !”’ Harold cried 


At the contemptible Velino, 
When it, perhaps, was magnified 
Through draughts so libreally supplied 


To titled rhymers by the Vine, O! 
“‘ The roar of waters !” fitly here 
Those mighty words on air are hurl’d— 


Up yonder awful gorge behold 
The Cataract of the World— 


Scorning all adjectives—unspan’d by rhyme, 
That quails and sinks beneath its massive chime. 
Niagara' roll thy great Lakes down 

That mountain, cleft by them asunder*— 
Forever wear thy misty crown, 


And celebrate thy God in thunder— 
Not mine the power to sing of thee— 


An Alp. perhaps, I might attack, 
Or with a harp subdue the sea, 


Or, chanting, mount the Simoon’s back, 
But thou, Niagara!—I shall prove 


Possession firm of common sense 
By keeping mum—my glory this 

Upon the lips of ages hence, 
“He owned Niagara his boss— 


That modest, good young man of—Ross 


* The St. Lawrence springs from Lake Ontario. A short distance t 
Niagara river flows into, or rather makes the 
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Lake. At Lewisto 
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n ends the “‘awful gorge”’ 
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EDMUND BURKE.* 


Tue lives of distinguished public men exbibit in a good 
degree the spirit, form and pressure of the age in which they 
have lived. Their connection with leading political interests, 
although other records of those interests may have been ob- 
literated, shows the reflection of important public affairs 
from their own minds, and the parts which they have borne 
in determining their progress. They come down to us like 
those paintings, the master-pieces of former times—the works 
of a Raphael, a Titian, or a Michel Angelo, which in their 
lights, shades and coloring, furnish the evidence of the power 
of the artist, and the scenes which they portray !—or rather 
they may be more properly compared to the Egyptian pyra- 
mids, few and scattered upon the desert, which although 
solitary relics of an empire swept away, yet remain massive 
and enduring monuments, evincing the power of their builders, 
and something of the genius of the period in which they were 
erected. 

Our remarks will particularly apply to the character of 
the statesman whose works we have named at the head of 
this paper. He possessed a moral and intellectual character 
formed in the best mold, and was cast upon times distinguish- 
ed for important events: a period which may properly be 
deemed the golden age of the political and lite rary mind of 
Europe, and the volcanic age of its revolution. From the 
amount of his public services, he comprised in himself a 
prominent part of its history. He was the contemporary 
and companion of some of the most distinguished names 
which commemorated that marked epoch of the British Em- 
pire, which then numbered Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Windham, 
and Erskine, besides other individuals who were scarcely 
less known to fame upon the political arena; and Johnson, 
Goldsmith, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the world of litera- 
ture and the fine arts. His works, running through thirteen 


* Correspondence of the Right Honorable Epmunp Burke, between the year 
1744 and the period of his decease 5° 1797; edited by Cuaries WitciaMm Eart 
Firzwituiam and Lieutenant General Sir Ricuakp Bourke, K. C. B. In four 
volumes. London: Francis & JohM Rivington. 8vo, 1844. 

The Works of Epmunp Burke. In nine volumes. Boston: Charles C 
Little and James Brown. 8vo 1839. 
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thick octavo volumes, comprising parliamentary speeches, 
historical and philosophical essays, together with the large 
body of letters which have rece ntly been issued, under favor- 
able auspices, in an elegant form of the English press, ex’ end 
through a pretty wide segment of the circle of human know- 
ledge. It is our design in the present article, through the 
aid of the records which we have consulted, to portray the 
principal incidents in the life of this great man, and to trace 
briefly the part he performed, in those political revolutions 
which convulsed the old world and the new from their foun- 
dations. 

dmund Burke, was born on the first of January, 1730, upon 
Arran Quay, in the city of Dublin. Springing from a re- 
spectable family who long resided in that portion of Ireland 
which is included in the county of Limerick, and in the pos- 
session of a considerable estate, his origin may be referred to 
individuals of substantial character and respectable stand- 
ing. His great grandfather resided originally in the village 
of Castletown Roche, that is situated in the county of Cork, 
and was in the possession of a property valued at about four 
thousand pounds sterling which, in 1765, descended to him. 
His father, Richard Burke, or Bourke as the name was some- 
times written, occupied the position of an attorney in Dublin 
who had acquired a lucrative practice, and maintained a pro- 
minent rank in his profession, while his m ther was a relative 
of the Admiral, Sir Edmund Nagle, a lady who held the 
same name. 

Of the early life of Burke but little is accurately known, or 
at all events, but few records have come down to us. It ap- 
pears, however, that he possessed a weak and delicate con- 
stitution, and in consequence he was secluded from the 
world under his paternal roof, where he was instructed in the 
rudiments of knowledge. But the atmosphere of Dublin be- 
ing soon found poorly adapted to invigorate his constitution, 
he was removed to the residence of his grandfather, and con- 
tinued at this place four or five years, acquiring all the 
knowledge that he could obtain within that period in the vil- 
lage school, when he retnrned to Dublin. Remaining in 
Dublin for the period of one year acquiring the basis of his 
intellectual character, he was thence transferred to the clas- 
sical school of Ballitore, in the county of Kildare, where he 
arrived on the twenty-sixth of May, 1741, being then in the 
twelfth year of his age. It was here that the leading traits of 
his mind were in some measure shown. Without evincing 
thatremarkable brilliancy which distinguished his more ma- 
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12 
tured powers. He exhibited a sobriety and solidity of char- 
acter, comprehensiveness of thought, persevering habits of 
application, an ardent desire of acquiring knowledge, and a 
strength of memory, a combination of traits which not 
only attracted the observation of surrounding observers, but 
constituted in themselves the most conclusive evidence of his 
succeeding eminence. 

During his residence in this place, and in the society of his 
companions who were employed in the same circle of classi- 
cal studies, he invigorated his frame and strengthened the 
powers of his understanding. LEvincing a manliness of 
thought, and a soundness of judgment remarkable in a youth, 
combined with a somewhat speculative cast of mind, and a 
large fund of information in history, the classics, as well as 
various other branches of knowledge. Nor were his moral 
principles less worthy of respect than his merely intellectual 
powers. Affectionate in his disposition, and like m: iny other 
sensitive men of genius, sedate and fond of solitude, he pos- 
sessed notwithstanding a large share of frankness and good 
nature, and indeed most of the traits that are calculated to 
be attractive in an aspiring and ingenuous youth. But a few 
anecdotes of the career of Mr. Burke in this place have come 
down to us, yet there is one which we are tempted to record, 
the incidents of which occurring when he was passing 
through the initiatory instruction and which demonstrate the 
spirit of the boy, before his information had become matured 
and his character disciplined in the severe school of manhood. 
We are informed that upon a particular occasion, while be- 
holding a poor man near the village in which his academy 
was situated, pulling down his own house, and being told that 
it was done in consequence of an order from “ The Conserva- 
tor of Roads, a great gentleman in a gold laced hat,” upon the 
ground that this edifice intrenched upon the highway, young 
Burke exclaimed, his bosom swelling with impulsive ‘indig- 
nation, that were he a man and possessed of such authority, 
the poor should not thus be oppressed. This trait of boy hood, 
although but trifling in itself, clearly exhibits the innate op- 
position in his soul to every form of oppression. In the school 
of Ballitore, he found time, amid the intervals of his ordinary 
duties to execute some valuable translations from the classic 
languages, and to complete occasional poetic compositions, as 
well as to strengthen his character by regular habits of study, 
and in the judicious cultivation of social intercourse. 

With elements of character such as we have described, 
possessing a considerable stock of information, although not 
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in avery well arranged state as it would appear, he removed 
about the middle of April, 1744, from the school of Ballitore 
to Trinity College in the crowded metropolis of Dublin. En- 
tering upon a course of collegiate study within the walls of a 
university, a broader theatre of intellectual research was now 
opened before him. It seems however that he did not great- 
ly distinguish himself within the prescribed range of classical 
exercises, and that his labors were more particularly devoted 
to the acquisition of general knowledge, than to the attain- 
ment of excellence in any particular braneh connected with 
collegiate discipline. His investigations were, however, ex- 
tended to general literature, the classics, history, philosophy, 
mataphysics, and a perusal of the standard works of English 
literature, and the productions of the ancient Greek and 
Latin authors, and from those sources he accumulated an 
amount of miscellaneous knowledge which was made to bear 
with extraordinary power upon the labors of his study, as well 
as on those masterly efforts which were made in the House 
of Commons. 

Although Mr. Burke does not appear to have excelled 
any particular branch of collegiate study, he did not remain 
unknown amid the aspirants for classic laurels, for it was 
only two years after his admission, that he was elected a 
scholar of the house. The qualification for this election was 
required to he a successful examination in the classics, and 
the honor conferred solid advantages upon the possessor, 
among which were a small annuity and chambers and com- 
mons free for five years. His pen was moreover frequently 
practiced in the art of composition, and his taste for history 
was improved by a frequent attendance one a Historical 
society which hz id then been just commenced by the students 
of the college, an institution which afterwards advanced to 
great distinction in Ireland not not only from the high charac- 
ter of its members, but also from the benefits which it confer- 
red upon the public taste and intelligence of that country. 
Here his interest in history and politics was greatly in- 
creased, and his powers gradually matured. Of the precise 
circumstances under which he left the university we have no 
means of knowing, and in fact whether he graduated at all 
in the regular form, does not clearly appear, no evidence 
having come down to us regarding this subject upon which 
we can found a conclusive judgment. 

Designing to prosecute his professional studies, and having 
adopted the legal profession, he soon proceeded to the city of 
London, for the purpose of entering as a student of the Middle 
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Temple. He was now launched more directly upon the wide 
world, and we have from his own pen the reflections which 
would naturally spring up in his own mind from the fresh and 
novel scenes by which he was surrounded, Among those 
topics which e: illed forth the dese ‘riptive powe rs of his pen, 
were the subjects which would most naturally engage the at- 
tention of the stranger in great Britain. He describes his 
impressions of the general character of Englishmen and their 
great commercial metropolis of the world, the architectural 
and sepulchral glories of Westminster Abbey, and the exqui- 
site and highly wrought beauties of English rural scener y, as 
well as the general condition of literature, science, and the 
arts. Upon the last topic he writes in the Roanilive style 
which characterized his riper years. “ As to the state of 
learning in this city, you know | have not been long enough 
in it to form a proper judgment on that subject, I don’t think 
however there is as much respect paid to a man of letters on 
this side of the water as you imagine. I don’t think that 
genius ‘the rath primrose which forsaken dies’ is patronized 
by any of the nobility, so that writers of the first talents are 
left to the capricious patronage of the public. Notwithstand- 

ing this discouragement literature is cultivated in a high de- 

gree. Poetry raises her enchanting voice to heaven. History 
arrests the wings of time in his flight to the gulf of oblivion, 
Philosophy, the queen of arts and the daughter of heaven, is 
daily extending her intellectual empire. Fancy sports her 
airy wing, like a meteor on the bosom of a summer cloud 
and even mataphysies spins her cobwebs and catches some 
flies.” Of the House of Commons, in the galleries of which he 
appears to have been a regular visitor, and which afterwards 
constituted the arena of his most succesful labors, he re- 
marks: “The House of Commons not unfrequently exhibits 
explosions of eloquence that rise superior to those of Greece 
and Rome, even in their proudest days, yet after all a man will 
make more by the figures of arithmetic than the figures of 
rhetoric, unless he can get into the trade wind, and then he 
may sail secure over Pactolean sands. As to the stage it has 
sunk tothe lowest degree. I meanas with regard to the trash 
that is exhibited on it, but I do not attribute this to the taste 
of the audience; for when Shakspeare warbles his native 
wood notes, the boxes, pit and gallery are crowded, and the 
gods are true to every word, if prope rly winged to the heart. 

While residing in London Burke applie <1 himself more zeal- 

ously to general literature and political sciesce than to the 
mysteries of special pleading, as affording a more pleasant 
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field of labor, if not a wider scope to his ambition. He 
seems indeed to have had a distaste for the dry, severe, and 
technical learning of the law, and accordingly upon the com- 
pletion of the customary term of legal study, he was not ad- 
mitted to the bar. 

He was now in his twenty-second year, and possessing an 
amount of information remarkable in a person of his age, he 
was induced, since his means were comparatively limited, to 
seek a field more favorable for the development of his grow- 
ing powers. In accordance with this determination, he ap- 
plied, as we are informed, for the situation of the vacant pro- 
fessorship of logic in the University of Glasgow, but without 
success. Yet the young statesman was not thus to be dis- 
couraged; for he returned to his studies with undiminished 
industry, continually adding by his labors to the vast bulk of 
human knowledge of almost every kind which he had al- 
ready accumulated. Being now anxious to exercise his 
powers in an embodied form, he published in 1765, his first 
pamphlet, entitled “A Vindication of Natural Society.” 
This was an ironical essay, designed to exhibit the danger- 
ous consequences of the political doctrines which had then 
been recently promulgated by the ingenious and brilliant al- 
though unsafe statesman, Lord Bolingbroke, and it was a 
most successful imitation of the language and spirit of that 
writer. Tothis followed his great work, great indeed for so 
young a man, the “ Philosophical Enquiry into our Ideas of 
the Sublime and Beautiful.” The topic of which it treated 
had before been but partially discussed, and was but little 
understood. The essay of Mr. Burke soon advanced to a 
wide reputation, being considered a most admirable model of 
philosophical disquisition. Original in its plan and execution, 
it placed its author at once in the first rank among the 
writers of that particular department of literature, it was in- 
troduced as a test book of Common Education, and was 
deemed sound authority in the European Universities. 

From his close and persevering labors, his health soon 
began to be impaired, and he was induced accordingly to try 
the waters of Bristol. To this occurrence may be traced an 
alliance of great importance, to his ultimate success and 
happiness. While visiting the springs in this place, he 
casually met a former friend and acquaintance, who was a 
physician of extensive practice, and much respected for his 
sterling moral and intellectual qualities. Being invited to re- 
side at the house of this gentleman while remaining here, he 
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soon formed an attachment for the daughter of his friend, 
which gradually ripened into love, and was at last consum- 
mated by marriage. To this visit he frequently traced the 
unusual amount of conjugal happiness which he enjoyed 
through life, and which caused him to declare “that every 
care vanished the moment he entered under his own roof.” 
Mrs. Burke added to unusual accomplishments, and a most 
amiable character, an ardent admiration for the talents of her 
husband, and manners in every way adapted to soften the 
stronger passions of an irritable and impulsive nature, grap- 
pling with the discordant and rival interests of a rough world. 

The reputation he justly acquired by the publication of his 
work on the sublime and beautiful, made his name known 
throughout the literary circle of London, and introduced him 
to its most distinguished members. About this period his pen 
was moreover employed in preparing his “Essay toward an 
Abridgment of English History.” But the narrow field then 
opened to new literary aspirants in England, crowded as it 
then was by illustrious names, induced him to meditate a re- 
moval and permanent settlement in America, yet he soon 
abandoned the project. With a view probably to an imme- 
diate and certain income, he then attached himself as a re- 
gular contributor to a work which is well known in Great 
Britain, entitled the “Annual Register,” the depository of 
much valuable information, and a journal which was much 
consulted. 

A favorable opportunity was soon presented for the young 
statesman to gratify his political ambition by an appointment 
to the office of private secretary to the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, on the 17th of July, 1765, and he was soon launched 
upon the theatre that was peculiarly adapted to the disp lay 
of his extraordinary powers by bei aoe returned a member of 
parliament. During the month of January, 1766, the session 
was commenced which opened a bright career of parliamen- 
tary effort to the young orator then in the thirty-sixth year 
of his age. The ‘House of Commons at this pe riod presented 
the most favorable field for the display of oratorical powers, 
and a severe school for their dise ipline. It possessed among 
its members some of the most eminent statesmen of the age, 
and embodied an amount and accuracy of information, a dis- 
criminating acumen, and an active jealousy springing from 
the discordant interests of party, all sharpened by a const: int 
exercise in debate, which made the first efforts of a parlia- 
mentary novice hazardous to the same extent that his suc- 
cess was brilliant. It was here and at this time that William 
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Pitt poured forth his torrent-like declamation, Sheridan ut- 
tered the arguments which appeared the effect of intuition 
rather than study, and Charles J. Fox thundered those mas- 
sive periods which seemed almost as natural, if not as start- 
ling as the peals which roll along the sky. It was in such a 


school that Burke made his first speech upon the floor of 


parliament, in the discussion of the stamp act, and his argu- 
ment upon this occasion against the policy of the ministry, 
drew forth the commendation from Mr. Pitt that “the young 


member had proved a very able advocate ; he had himself in- : 


tended to enter into details, but he had been antic ipated with 
so much ingenuity and eloquence, that there was little left 
for him to say, he congratulated him on his success, and hig 
friends on the value of the ac quisition the 2V had made.” 

We now approach a period in the public life of Mr. Burke 
which is not only important, from the discussions which were 
then agitated upon the floor of parliament, and among the 
great body of the people of Great Britain; but also from its 
connection with the controversy between our own and the 
mother country, resulting in the American revolution. It can 
hardly be doubted that the causes of the American revolu- 
tion ran back to an early period of our colonial existence, 
and were founded in the severe and exacting character of the 
laws of trade which were made to bear upon the North 
American colonies. It was the original policy of Great Bri- 
tain, a policy which she has exercised with the most tenacious 
perseverance down to the present period, to restrict the labor 
of her remote co!onial dependencies, to the particular enter- 
prises which should interfere in no measure with those of the 
central government. That policy was strenuously pursue d 
respecting the industrial labors that were springing up in 
our own country, regarding both its commerce and manufac- 
tures. As early as 1670, Sir Joshua Child had declared that 
the increase of shipping in New England, was of great in- 
jury to the power of the Crown, and systematic efforts were 
moreover made to cripple the manufactures which were 
springing up in the various colonial establishments now con- 


stituting our own country. The basis of this policy vy was the 
alleged fact, that “the erecting manufactories in the colonies 
tended to lessen their dependence upon Great Britain.” In 


accordance with that system, severe and searching laws 
were passed for the purpose of suppressing the manufacture 
of iron, woollen fabrics, hats, and other products, while the 
Board of Trade recommended at the same time the granting 
to those colonies “ proper encouragement for turning their in- 
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dustry to such manufactures and products as might be of 
service to Great Britain, and more particularly to the produc- 
tion of all kinds of naval stores.” 

Great Britain was at that period in a state far removed 
from the condition of quiescence. The whole Empire was 
exhausted in its means, having just emerged from an expen- 
sive war. Numerous points of policy were unsettled, and it 
was at that time especially desir: ible that a solid and pro- 
ductive revenue should be obtained. It was moreover claimed 
that a part of such revenue ought to be raised from the 
North American colonies, inasmuch as the colonies had al- 
ways received the protection of the parent government, and 
the war with France that swept away the French power from 
the soil, and which resulted during the year 1760, in the capi- 
tulation of Quebec, that this had been prosecuted in a great 
measure by British funds, and had also been maintained in 
no small degree by the armies of Great Britain. Inthe year 
1765 the stamp act was carried through the British parlia- 
ment through the active agency of Sir George Greenvile, 
but in consequence of the opposition which was made to the 
measure it was soon repealed. The colonies which were es- 
tablished upon the Atlantic frontier, indurated by the hard- 
ships of a comparatively rude wilderness, and trained to in- 
dependence by the exercise of self-government in their little 
primary, municipal communities, while there lingered in their 
minds something of reverence for the prescriptive forms of 
the British monarchy, had long become alienated, from the 
course of policy which had been pursued in their commer- 
cial relations from the parent government. ‘The disaflection 
which had been long festering, at length broke forth into 
overt acts in 1770, by which a crowd of people in the city of 
Boston who were assembled in State street were fired upon, 
some of them being killed and others wounded by a detach- 
ment of British troops, and in the overthrow of the boxes of 
tea in the harbor of that city, which in 1773 had been shipped 
from the port of London. 

As early as 1774, the political sky of what now constitutes 
the North American Union was overcast, and signs of a tem- 
pest were gathering in the heavens which here and there shot 
forth electric fires. The popular mind became inflamed, and 
councils were held in various parts of the country whose 
avowed object was revolution. It was during such a crisis 
that the exertions of Edmund Burke were put forth in our be- 
half. A prominent question which called forth his powers in 
behalf of the colonies was based upon a bill presented to par- 
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liament during that year entitled “ an act for granting certain 
duties in the British colonies and plantations in America, for 
allowing a drawback of the duties of customs upon the expor- 
tation from this kingdom of coffee and cocoa nuts of the pro- 
duce of the said Colonies or plantations for discontinuing 
the draw backs payable on China and eastern ware exported 
to America, and for more effectually preventing the clandes- 
tine running of goods in the same colonies and plantations.” 
This act having been read it was moved “ that this house will 
upon this day seven night resolve itself into a committee of 
the whole house, to take into consideration the duty of three 
pence per pound weight upon tea, payable in all his Majesty’s 
dominions in America, imposed by the said act, and also the 
appropriation of the said duty.” In alluding to the subject of 
taxiag the colonies he says : “ Let us, Sir, embrace some sys- 
tem or other before we end this session. Do you mean to tax 
America and to draw a productive revenue from her! If 
you do, speak out, name, fix, ascertain this revenue, settle 
its quantity, define its objects, provide for its collection, and 
then fight when you have something to fight for. If y oumur- 
der, rob, if you kill, take possession,—do not appear in the 
character of madmen as well as assassins, violent, vindictive, 
bloody, and tyranical, without an object,—but may better 
counsels guide you.” 

“ Again and again revert to your old principles, seek peace 
and ensue it. Leave America, if she has taxable matter in 
her, to tax herself. I am not going here into the distinctions 
of rights nor attempting to mark their boundaries, I do not 
enter into these metephysical distinctions, I hate the very sound 
of them. Leave the Americans as they anciently stood, and 
these distinctions born of our unhappy contest will die 
along with it. They and we, and their and our ancestors have 
been happy under that system. Let the memory of all actions 
in contradistiction to that good old mode on both sides be ex- 
tinguished forever. Be content to tax Americans by laws of 
trade, you have always done it. Let this be your reason for 
binding their trade now. Do not burthen them with taxes. 
You were not used to do so from the beginning. Let this be 
your reason for not taxing them. These are the arguments of 
states and kingdoms. Leave the rest to the schools, for there 
only they can be discussed with safety. But if intemperate- 
ly, unwisely, fatally, you sophisticate and poison the very 
source of government, by urging subtle distinctions, and con- 
sequences odious to those you govern from the unlimited and 
illimitable nature of supreme sovereignity, you will teach 
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them by these means to call that sovereignty itself in question. 
When you drive him hard the boar will turn upon the hun- 
ters. If that sovereignty and their freedom cannot be recon- 
ciled, which will they take? They will cast your sovereignty 
in your face.” 

Petitions in great numbers opposing hostilities between the 
Colonies and the parent government were presented to the 
parliament from merchants, manufacturers, and other indivi- 
duals both in England and our own country, which were advo- 
cated by him with great vigor, but of course without success. 
Lord Chatham likewise proffered papers which had the same 
design. On the twenty-second of March, 1775, thirteen pro- 
positions for conciliating America were introduced by Mr. 
Burke. Those were supported by a sketch of the actual re- 
lations that existed between the government of Great Britain 
and their colonial establishments in America, which were as 
vivid and graphic as if he had been a citizen of the rebelli- 
ous Colonies, and had been a permanent resident within their 
bounds. He maintained that our own country wa’ in its geo- 
graphical position favorable for great internal strength, and 
that the people, from the peculiar circumstances of their colo- 
nization, were possessed of extraordinary firmness, decision, 
and energy. Holding that the colonial policy of the parent 
country respecting us was that of trade rather than war, he 
argued that mildness and persuasion might effect that which 
could not be accomplished by force. He contended that the 
power of the crown was supreme over the distant colonies, 
but that this power regarding taxation, should be exercised 
with great care and discretion, and that it should be left as it 
had been in the Provincial Assemblies. He alleged more- 
over that the government had never received a productive 
revenue from the colonies, and that such a revenue could 
never be properly exacted. ‘That conciliation could alone be 
successful with a people, nurtured in the principles of almost 
aborginal freedom and independence, scattered over a wide 
territory under the shadows of vasts forests, to the central 
depths of which they might retreat in battle, and separated 
by three thousand miles of ocean from the armed forces of 
the crown. He declared that all which ought resonably to 
be asked, or would be gained, should spring from voluntary 
concession on the part of the North American Colonial Es- 
tablishment. It is unnecessary perhaps for us to state at this 
late day, that all those statements and predictions have been 
since most fully verified. Nor was he unaided in the efforts 
which he put forth on the side of the Colonies ; for Mr. Fox 
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whose constitution naturally inclined him to the side of liber- 
alism, was even more zealous, and while the Colonial contro- 
versy was passing through the house, constantly wore a dress 
of buff and blue, which was at that time considered the 
American uniform. 

We need not here specify the various subjects of debate 
which employed the powers of Mr. Burke while he continued 
a member of parliament. His legislative duties were ardu- 
ous, and he delivered many speeches = great ability, which 
continued to extend his reputation. A deserved compliment 
was moreover paid to his moral and intellectual character 
during the year 1784, by his election to the office of Lord 
Rector of the Unive rsity of Glasgow, prior to which he had 
been appointed to the office Paymaster General. At this pe- 
riod he was established in comfortable cireumstances in his 
hospitable mansion in Beaconsfield. His domestic finances 
were surrendered to the prudent management of his wife ; 
and although he deemed it his duty in accordance with the 
dignity and prominence e of his positive to keep a carriage, his 
horses earned their own subsistence at the plough. Possess- 
ing an estate of twenty thousand pounds which had descend- 
ed to him, producing as it did an income of seven hundred 
pounds sterling, together with an annual pension of twelve 
hundred pounds which had been granted to him in considera- 
tion of his services to the government, extravagant and splen- 
did display were of course out of his reach, and with those 
limited means he could scarcely keep himself from being in- 
volved in debt. 

We will pass over without special notice his great efforts 
upon British interests connected with the East, the debts of 
the Nabob of Arcot, the Begum charge, and his great speech 
upon the impeachment of bhp Hastings. As Mr. Burke 
by his unwavering efforts in the cause of the American Co- 
lonies, had earned the ectetien of one of the most power- 
ful champions, of North American Colonial freedom, and 
foresaw the consequences which sprang from the policy of 
the British ministry, enforcing in their exactions; he likewise 
took strong ground in behalf of constitutional liberty against 
the lawless Jacobinism of the French revolution. We do not 
propose to go into a particular consideration of the causes 
which produced this sanguinary and destructive revolt. They 
were mouldering corruptions growing out of the feudal 
structure of the monarchy. ‘They consisted in the fact that, 
the literature of the nation had become licentious and debased, 
and the Church was bulwarked by privileged classes, whose 
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studied policy was to exclude all, without that charmed cir 
cle, from a participation of its dignities and emoluments. A 
body of hereditary nobles, regarding with disdain the untitled 
and even the wealthy classes, held moreover the chief privil- 
eges of state. Taxation was unequal and oppressive ; an in- 
digent peasantry were borne down by the weight of feudal 
services; the administration of justice was venal, the royal 
prerogative was unrestrained by other branches of the govern- 
ment, and was exercised to the extent of despotic power ; the 
expenses of the crown were confined within no constitutional! 
limits, the salaries of public officers were exorbitant, the man- 
ners of the court were corrupied, and more than all, the 
finances of the monarchy, which had been long declining, 
were sunk in bankruptcy. Besides the causes which we have 
described, tidings of the success of the American Revolution 
had been spread abroad by the French troops who had just 
returned from the wars of the American Colonies, aw akening 
a desire of innovation aud an ardent spirit of democratic 
freedom, as opposed to the prescriptive policy of monarchica! 


government. There can hardly be a reasonable doubt that 
isted for ages in the ancient 


there were abuses, which had exis 

monarchy of France, that required to be remedied. A promi- 
nent evil springing from the revolution was the volcanic 
power with which it was effected, and the entire absence of 
sound intelligence and system in the policy of its leaders. 
These men after ravaging the fairest fields of one of the most 
splendid empiresin Europe, shedding the best bleod of France 
under the guillotine, destroying that portion of the nobility 


who remained within its bounds, defacing its bane , costly sta- 
tuary and some of its most noble works of art, left the socia] 
finally recot- 


edifice a heap of smouldering ruins, which was 
tructed by the sword of Napole on, into a fabric of despot 
Mr. Burke, whose opinions were established in favor of the 
prescriptive forms and established order of the British monar- 
chy, perceived in this sudden outbreak of popular violence in 
France symptoms of entire disorganization ; and the rupture 
that subsequently ocgurred between himself and Mr. Fox, 
was occasioned by the difference of opinion which they en- 
tertained upon the subject of French revolutiona: 
In reply to that statesman who it is well kno wn was a stre 
aaa advocate of the French constitution, he rem: sain re- 
specting this instrument : “ That ee or revolut _ or 
whatever the by choose to call it, can never serve the cause of 
liberty, but will inevit: tbly promote tyranny, anarchy, a ae re- 
I have never entertained ideas of government dif- 


ism. 


8 ine iple S. 


volution. 
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ferent from those which I now maintain. Monarchy I have 
always thought is the basis of all gaod government, and the 
nearer to monarchy any government approaches the more 
periect it is, and vice versa. Those who are anxious to sub- 
vert the constitution are now few in number in this country, 
but can we be sure that this will always be the case, or that 
the time may never come, when under the influence of sear- 
city or tumult, the monarchical institutions of our country 
will be threatened with overthrow? Now pe is the time 
to crush this diabolical spirit and watch with the greatest vi- 
cilence the slightest attempt to subvert the British Constitu- 
tion.” It was, indeed, the horror he entertained for the poli- 
tical principles of France at that day, which induced him to 
prepare his well known work upon the French ee 
and to give a more palpable evidence of his convictions upor 
that subject, by drawin g from his bosom a dagger and cast- 
ing it upon the floor of the House of Commons, as the most 
prominent seatielnte of French revolutionary patriotism. 

But notwithstanding his opposition to social disorganiza- 
tion in every form, Mr. Burke was always found on the side 
of substantial and well regulated liberty both in the Church 
and State. This disposition was manifested not oy in the 
part he bore in our own revolutionary struggle, but in the 
crounds he maintained relating to the Catholic bill, the Dis- 

sinters and the Unitarians. 

‘The decease of his son in August, 1794, together with his 


him to relax somewh: 


' 


increasing infirmities scon induced 

his parliamentary exertions, and soon aiterwards to retire 
from that productive field of his labors. Upon this theatre 
he had tor a long time occupied an important space. We 
can almost imagine him now standing before us in the House, 
with his tall figure, arrayed in a worn and light brown Sent. 
which was his usual dress, with his smiling and somewhat 


effeminate countenance, leoking out from beneath curls, for 
he wore a bob wig, declaiming in a somewhat harsh voice 
to red seats, and e mpty galleries, with periods which, if not 
suecessful in moving the audiences to whom they were ad- 
dressed, have yet come down to us as ins most approved 


models of British parliamentary eloquence. 


lle did not, however, possess the entries ter Of a popular 


debater. His speeches were indeed too broad, comprehen- 


sive and philosophical ; too much illustrated by metaphoric 

imagery, to be readily understood or to produce an immediate 

effect upon a popular audience. He did not follow the ad- 

vice of Cromwell to his soldiers, which is so necessary to the 
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orator who desires to arouse popular assemblies, to “shoot 
low.” When a subject was presented to his view, it ap- 
peared in so many relations, that the popular mind became 
weary in following his track; but it was this very compre- 
hensiveness of vision and amplitude of illustration, which 
made his reported speeches more valuable as written records. 
Instead of proceeding in a connected chain of logical demon- 
stration, he was often induced to wander from the plain 
track of his argument, and to gather flowers by the wayside. 
Yet his oratorical efforts are peculiarly adapte d to be studied 
in the cloister as profound political treatises upon the sub- 
jects which they discuss. In making these remarks, we do 
not detract from his intellectual powers, for it is well known 
that popular eloquence quite frequently derives its success 
from other causes than the powers of the mind; being not 
unusually founded in mere effect of manner, a ready play 
upon the popular passions, modulation of voice, and that 
which would appear trick, if perpetrated upon the stage. 
Burke spoke not merely for his audience, but for the great 
public, his country, and to all ages. In his speeches he ad- 
ranced fundamental principles, which are now read with 
pleasure and profit by the statesmen of all lands, as clear 
and eloquent expositions of the subjects which they discussed. 
The political character of Mr. Burke stood upon the most 
elevated ground. Educated in an attachment for the forms 
of a monarchy, yet sprung himself from the untitled classes, 
he yet clung with the greatest tenacity to the prescriptive 
principles of the British Constitution. The revolution in 
France had strengthened his reverence for the principles ot 
that Constitution. He knew, what all experience has proved, 
that when the barriers of the law are broken down, and the 
powers of the government are yielded up to an ignorant rab- 
ble like that which existed in France at this period, a spe cies 
of hydra headed despotism could alone be substituted. tie 
had witnessed the throne and the altar prostrated, the king 
and queen beheaded, and the diadem of the monarchy which 
had come down through a long line of succession for ages, 
dabbled in blood. He moreover held as the enemies of 
social order, such men as Marat, Danton and Robespierre, 
inflaming the popular mind, by wrong motives, misleading 
the people by false lights, arraying class against class, and 
like Cataline, arousing the licentious passions of men, by 
holding up the gratification of those passions as the reward 
of their subservience. He had seen the mob of Paris, the 
fish women, prostitutes, desperate gamesters, and all that 
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anti-social class, reeking from the black dens of pollution, 
roaring like wild beasts through the French metropolis, and 
subverting the order of the State. It was those circum- 
stances which attached him more strongly to the monarchical 
forms of the British Constitution, and caused him to desig- 
nate the character of the French revolt as “the hot spirit 
drawn out of the alembic of hell.” 

But while opposed to the revolutionary violence of France, 
he did not deny that there were political wrongs springing 
from the structure of its government which required to be 
remedied ; not however by the voleaniec power of insurrec- 
tion, but by the sure progress of gradual and pacific reform. 
He believed that the sovereign power of the British monarchy 
should be lodged with the King, Lords, and Commons, guard- 
ed and checked by moral, popular and legal restraints, because 
he held the conviction that the great body of the people from 
their habitudes of life were not in their democratic organ- 
ization the proper sole depository of political power. “I 
am accused” says he, “I am told, of being a man of aris- 
tocratic prine iples. If by aristocracy they mean the peers, 
| have no vulgar admiration or vulgar antipathy towards 
them. I hold their order in cold and decent respect. I hold 
them to be of an absolute necessity in the Constitution, but 
I think they are only good when they are kept within proper 
bounds.” On the other hand he remarks, “ when indeed the 
smallest rights of the poorest people in the kingdom are in 
question, | would set my face against any act of pride and 
power countenanced by the highest that are in it, and if it 
should come to the last extremity and to a contest .of blood, 
my part is taken; I would take my fate with the poor and 
low and feeble.” The opinions which he entertained regard- 
ing the church were conformable to those he had adopted 
respecting the other branches of the Constitution of Great 
sritain. Believing that the throne of that Empire was 
based upon Christianity, he maintained that a neglect in 
directing the religious policy of the country by the church 
establishment would tend to overthrow its only true founda- 
tions. He was proud of this established church, enthroned 
as he considered it, in historic association, whose records 
were sculptured in antique marble and deposited in the 
venerable archives of ancient cathedrals. jut while a 
staunch supporter of the church establishment, he did not 
desire to exclude those who were of a contrary opinion, from 
a participation in the advantages of the rights of conscience. 

His literary acquisitions were various and extensive, and 
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indeed he may justly be considered to have been a scholar in 
the ripest sense of the term. In an intellectual circle spark- 
ling with the most brilliant gems, he shone conspicuous. 
The extent and variety of his attainments seem to have com- 
prehended the whole range of knowledge, and it was the 
vast amount of his learning which tended to encumber the 
success of his oratory. He lived in an age of excitement, 
when society was convulsed from its lowest depths, and the 
existence of the British monarchy was threatened by the 
contagion of the revolutionary principles of France, where 
a gigantic struggle was in progress between the great doc- 
trine of legitimacy and revolution, and his political efforts 
bear the stamp of that period. Yet all his essays, pamphlets, 
and speeches, exhibit a vigorous and prac tical cast of 
thought, deeply imbued with the spirit of classical literature, 
which render them master piece s of study to the scholar and 
statesman. In those works indeed, he has be que: ithed to us 
a monument which in its solid strength, grace and decorations, 
may be compared to one of those old Gothic cathedrals 
Eng! and, which he so much admired, settled upon deep and 
strong foundations, and rich in classic sculpture of ancient 
story, with the rainbow light of heaven beaming through 
the stained windows, upon its antique and winding courts, 
flying buttresses, and richly adorned pillars, a proper object 
of attachment and veneration. 

But it was as a man that the character of Edmund Burke 
stands out in bold and beautiful proportion. Possessed of an 
irritable temperament, and an organization alive to the na- 
tural beauty as well as the impulses of benevolence, he was 
peculiarly exposed to the excitements springing from this 
temper. It was this high toned temperament, often associa- 
ted with great intellectual powers, which formed a promi- 
nent trait of the statesman, and frequently exhibited upon 
the floor of the House of Commons from an imaginary in- 
sult, it was also manifested while he hung upon the neck of 
the old horse which had once belonged to a deceased and 
iavorite son. Among the prominent features of his character 
moreover, Was a disinterested benevolence. We find him at 
one time relieving the distress of a profligate but unfortunate 
woman whom he casually met in the streets of London, 
giving her the shelter of his own roof until she was finally 
restored to virtue, and at another supplying necessary aid to 
a poet who applied to him for assistance under the go: dings 
of absolute want. The admiration which he entertained for 
the fine arts as well as the liberal tendency of his disposition, 
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was also evinced in the fact, that he placed under his own 
patronage a painter of distinguished promise, and at his own 
expense aided him during a residence in Italy, for the purpose 
of stud ying the the master pieces of art which are there de- 
posited. Upon another occasion he employed his influence 
in favor of a young and promising sculptor, procuring for 
him the privilege of executing the monument that was to be 
erected to the orator Grattan. Besides those leading public 
qualities which we have briefly enumerated, he moreover 
exhibited a model of deportment in the most searching of all 
positions, the domestic relations. 

But time, which like Aurora, guides the morning with rosy 
steps, was fast leading the venerable statesman in the even- 
ing of his age to ae borders of the spiritual world. With 
2 constitution which had been somewhat impaired by the 
labors of a bead life, his health began to decline, and while 
his intellectual powers continued in full vigor, his body grew 
to a state comparatively feeble. The loss of a favorite son, 
in whom his hopes had concentrated, ploughed deep furrows 
in his soul, and he describes himself as “a dejected old man 
buried in the anticipated grave of a feeble old age.” Find- 
ing medical advice of little avail, he preceeded to Bath his 
he derived no greater 


favorite watering place, but here 
to draw his 


benefit, and he soon returned to Beaconsfield, 
labors to a close. During his confinement, the mind of the 
statesman ofien recurred to his parliamentary labors, and he 
recapitulated to his friends the leading motives of his poli- 
tical career. At the same time he communicated to his 
family the desire, and according to his request they read to 
him the papers of Addison upon the immortality of the soul. 
Those duties had searcely been performed, when his form 
reposed in death on _ eighth of July, 1797, at the age of 
sixty-eight, leaving in his life an example of public virtue 
and private mori lity wha h will ever remain a safe model 
to the future statesman, and in his works a monument of in- 
tellect, which will endure as long as the records of literature, 
political philosophy, and parliamentary eloquence. “ Af 


enim vir clarissimus, amantissimus Re ipublic @ vestris benefictis 
summis ornamentis honoris for- 


amplissimis affectus, itemque 
iene virtutis ingenii preditus.’ 
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SPIRITUAL DESPOTISM. 


[The following article is from the pen of a distinguished Northern clergyman of very ma- 


ture age and of great experience.] 


THE time is, almost every where in christendom, gone by for 
the sovereign rule of spiritual despotism, enthroned in state on 
high places ; but its spirit—never more vigorous nor arbitrary 
than now in our own land of constitutional religious freedom, 
—can only find fitting embodiment in the monstrous form of 
a spiritual faction, infuriated and sustained by the reckless- 
ness of partizan demagogues—sworn conspirators to rule or 
ruin. 

There was a time which we are wont to look back upon 
with amazement, when this fell spirit of evil was of power 
not only to subordinate to its control all religious agencies but 
all political, as well ;—not only to bind and burn contuma- 
cious priests and people ; but to depose kings and rulers, and 
to appropriate the treasures and toilsof nations. Sucli times 
are no more. ‘They may never more return in like habili- 
ments and armor. But if the concentrated power of a court 
or a conclave shall be found doubled, and diffused through a 
spiritual faction covering the land with its fanatical forces, 
and filling the air with its anathemas; exciting sedition, in- 
surrection and murder ; then what has freedom, civilization, 
morals, or true religion gained by the change? Or, if any 
thing, what, that is not certain to be lost again? For, not 
more surely does despotism lead through licentiousness to 
anarchy, than these, in the inevitable meeting of extremes, 
lead back to an intensified des potism. 

In the age of a race, it is but a little while since, when the 
church is found—on the plausible ground of her cognizance of 
morals, the very ground assumed by the clerical interposers of 
the present,—laying down the law for the control of all the 
persons and property, and privileges and duties, of all peoples, 
and of all conditions and stations of life. Shall we have it so 
again? God forbid! And yet, generally mild may have 
been that central princely power, when compared with the 
same power in the hands and keeping of a mob of ministers 
calling itself the church ;—“the divinely appointed institu- 
tion for the declaration and enforcement of God’s will upon 
all points of moral and religious truth ;—with all authority 
to reprove, and rebuke, &c.” 
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The spirit of the Middle Ages can afford few, if any, better 
specimens of spiritual presumptionv,—even though Hildebrand 
hold the pen. When nothing was actually exempted from 
sacerdotal interference ; and the church was not only the 
highest, but indeed the only recognized power on earth, 
which the people submitted quiescently ; and kings and rulers 
kissed reverently the rod that chastized them and subverted 
their governments, there seems to have been less of discon- 
tent and unhappiness among the people in general, and more 
of reverence for the blessings of law and order, than we can, with 
any reason hope for from tho general sacerdotal intervention 
of a new political sect of preacher rs of sedition, made up of 
nearly all the sects that were ever dreamed of, and so influenc- 
ing by their multiform and contradictory delusions, all sorts 
of followers in the disorganizing work of political agitation. 

In this truthful view of the subject, as shown by the 
whole current of historical analogy, it may well be allowed 
to us to consider it a good thing, that so great a body of the 
ministry as thousands, have united in this demonstration ; and 
we ought to rejoice and be thankful, that we have the names, 
in such numbers, of the principals and abettors of the design to 
fasten upon the nation a Spiritual Despotism of the very worst 
kind that ever cursed a country. And thankful we are to 
the leaders of faction, to whom we are now indebted for the 
privilege to know, that it can no longer be an open question, 
whether there is a seditions and wicked spirit among us em- 
ployed in corrupting the religion and morals, as well as the 
legislation and laws of the country. 

As say their friends in defence, the remonstrants generally, 
may not have meant to agitate, nor to speak in the language 
of despotic dictation. Be that as it may, still, this move- 
ment of the ministers of religion proves, beyond all ques- 
tion, that there is such a wicked spirit among us; and 
it warns us, trumpet-tongued, to be prepared for the further 
and full development of his plans and views. We are not to 
be understood either to assert or to insinuate that all of this 
great body of clergymen, by whom our halls of legislation 
have been assailed, are intentionally seditious. By no means. 
But to doubt seriously, that they kave been led to this measure 
by a pervading spirit of faction, so transpicuously in the as- 
cendant in New-England, as a spirit of treason against the 

Jonstitution, would be to doubt foolishly, and against the plain- 
est and fullest demonstration. Among the protesting clergy— 
though desiring to be teachers of the law ; understanding 
neither what they say nor whereof they affirm; when busy- 
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bodies in political matters; nor even pretending to any such 
understanding—there are doubtless many honest men of learn- 
ing and discernment in things pertaining to their studies and 
profession. All such men have been beguiled into the bad 
company in which their names appear ; and in their behalf we 
“must make a difference.” 

That there is a not small class of preachers of the Gospel— 
and of something else—‘ of different religious denomina- 
tions,” who are intentionally and boldly seditious, and even 
boast of it in their pulpits; who seem neither to fear God 
nor regard man ; and whose names are among the protestors, 
most unhappily with men of quite a different stamp, is not 
less notorious than that all such preachers are zealous mem- 
bers and leaders of the cold steel wing of the Abolition par- 
ty. If the word of these men is to be taken on any subject, 
then are we forced to believe that they would not hesitate for 
a moment to upset the government of the country, and let 
slip the dogs of war to effect their nefarious purposes of anar- 
chy and licentiousness! They have declared it openly, from 
one side of the country to the other, and even from the rivers 
to the ends of the earth ; and from presses and lips in hostile 
conflict on every other subject, that—without any exception in 
favor of religion, of morals, or of humanity, in any shape— 

“anything but slavery,” is their motto; and that they would 
prefer infinitely any government to their own, which allows 
the odious name to exist among us! The thing itself, by any 
other name, is of very little consequence in their discriminat- 
ing estimation. They know well that in Europe, Asia and 
Africa, and the Islands of the ocean, there are hundreds of 
millions of slaves in the most wretched bondage imaginable ; 
but because they are known by other names, they have no 
quarrel with even the most despotic of the foreign govern- 
ments which compel such bondage. Fully aware that Eng- 
land alone has dominion over at least an hundred millions of 
slaves under the other names of Coolies, Sepoys, ef hoe genus 
omne ; to say nothing of millions at home, toiling and starving 
slaves to capit l—the severest of all hard masters, as we ms Ly 
know without going abroad—yet, as a body, the Abolition 
party, through their most unqualifiedly accredited authors, 
oracles and leaders, have declared their preference for the 
British government as better than our own. For the exis- 
tence of this spirit of treason, there is no special need to re- 
fer to the factious speeches of Abolition statesmen, orators 
and preachers ; for they are but the exponents of the delibe- 
rate and patent writings of the celebrated D. Ds.—the Chan- 
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nings, Beechers, Waylands and Barneses of anti-slavery liter- 
ature. 

When, a few years since, one of the Abolition orators, in 
the most offensive and horrible words, denounced the Bible, 
the Constitution, and all of the ministers of religion, but of 
his own seditious faction, he but expressed the despotic spirit 
and sentiment of the entire body of ruthless Abolitionism ; 
and declared that no considerations of sacredness,of patriotisin 
or of humanity, should impede their march, and nothing slake 
their thirst for conquest at any cost—even the blood of inne- 
cence! In less revolting, because in less irreverent terms, the 
same sentiments and spirit have been since declared by thousands 
and tens of thousands of the promoters and advocates of a 
spiritual despotism for the furtherance and triumph of the 
cause of subversion. 

The supposition may no longer be deemed uncharitable, nor 
be — the easy reac h of moral demonstration, that a large 

sajority of the ee preachers, their names now open be- 


fore the publie, belong to that class of oe eland theolo- 


gians whose own higher law they place above that of divine 
revelation ; and who—as well as on acts of Congre ss—sit in 
Judgment on the Scriptures which they profess to preach. Of 
the entire class, it is the ordinary an d every day practice to 
determine beforehand what the Bible ought to teach, and then 
to wrest and wren ch, and if necessary, mutilate it, until it is 
compelled to speak their own language and declare their own 
opinions and sentiments. Some of them, more bold than the 
rest-—themselves say more ; honest—when they find it too in- 
flexible and rigid to be made to fit their theory—deny its 
authority altogether, and with not less selfcomplacency than 
they do that of the Constitution ; and spitting on both these 
planks of our consecrated platform, they defer only to their 
own code. 

At the head of this class at present, and pe — ; the - 


expounder of their doctrines, is one whose name—familiar as 
a hous ahsia wel is found near the head of ‘the list of the 
3050. 


From his published writings may be learned what is the theo- 
ry or system of this class of “ Protestants,” in its true and 
full development, now in such numbers conspiring for the es- 
tablishment of a spiritual despotism, to overawe the govern- 
ment of the country ; and ultimately, and as soon as possible, 
to overturn it. In this man’s career and influence may be 
clearly seen that a licentious spirit in a popular pulpit is well 
adapted to be the herald of a despotic spirit on a throne. In 
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his own recorded words, deliberately written and proclaimed 
from the pulpit, to a promiscuous and numerous congregation, 
he tells the world what he does nof, and what he does believe; 
and makes public declaration of the system of morals, which 
is founded on the creed which himself and his class hold and 
preach. 

His cresp, drawn as it has been asserted and not disputed, 
from the Old French Ency!copedie—is that of the class of reli- 
gionists, or irreligionists as the reader may choose ; or of infi- 
dels, if he like that better, called deists. These are beliey- 
ers in all unbelief. If you will take the Apos tle’s creed and 
read it negatively from the “I” to the “Amen,” you will 
have made of it the creed of this class of New England cler- 
gymen ; in whose leadership stands conspicuously the man of 
whom we are speaking, and whose name is significantly near 
the head of the list of the 3050. But in so great a matter we 
must be more particular; and to avoid every chance of mis- 
take, we will give some of his own unmistakable words :- 
viz. 

“ I do not believe there ever was a miracle, or ever will be. I do 
not believe in the miraculous inspiration of the Old Testament 
of the New Testament. I do not believe that the Old Testament 
was God’s first word nor the New Testament his last. The S:rip- 


tures are no finalty to me. Inspiration is a perpetual fact. 
Prop! vets and /lposties did not monopolize the Father : = He in- 
spires men to day as much as ae ifi re. * * * * * J do not be- 


liews the miraculous origin of the H: brew church, or the Bhuddist 

church, or the Christian church ; nor in the miraculous character 
of Jesus. I take not the Bible for my Master, nor yet the Church, 

nor even Jesus of Nazareth for my Master. I feel not at all 
bound to believe what the Church says is true, nor what any writer 
in the Old or New Testament declares true ; and I am ready to be- 
lieve that Jesus taught as I think, eternal torment, the existence of 
a devil, and that he himself should ere long come back in the cl uds 

of heaven. I do not accept these things on his authority.” &c. 
ye. ce. 

So much may well suffice for the belief, and for the disbe- 
lief of this abolition oracle. Enough, certainly, to save from 
surprise, all christian people that his doctrines of morals are 
as antichristian as his doctrines of faith; however much 
they may be surprised and chagrined at his elevated position 
among the 3050. He teaches, that, in certain cases to be 
judged of by each man for himself, perjury is the duty of a 
juryman ; and that murder may be prope rly resorted to in resist- 
ance to a law which conflicts with the principles of abolition- 
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It is not necessary to quote at large from a Boston ser- 
‘murder and perjuring have been erected into vir- 
It was done how- 


ism. 
mon, how 
tues and preached from the sacred desk.” 
ever, and probably to the entire satisfaction not only of the 
preacher, but of the party in general. 

These indisputable things leave nothing wanting of our 
knowledge of the religious and moral theories of this one of 
the New England 3050. Knowing that he ridicules with 
the Bible and the Messiah, we cannot 
reasonably wonder that he says, “ It may be possible that a man 
comes to the conviction of atheism, but yet has been faithful to 
himself.” Nor, that, as an atheist, he ‘de pends and advocates 
perjury and murder in the cause of sedition ; as the atheistic 
factionist has ever done. 

But we are not at liberty to leave thus, this revolting phase 
of abolitionism, without showing it to be as monstrous in the 
view of the yet sane portion of New England, as in our own. 
lor this, we extraet from a Boston Newspaper, the following 
cautionary and wise words in relation to this very matter. 

Afte r admonishing young men, who are drawn by excite- 


ment or curiosity within the reach of this man’s bad influence, 
“ the destruction of 


that their course if pursued must end in 
their moral sense, and in cutting themoff from the respect of 
are faithful to their duties, and consequently cut- 
from public confidence and regard.’ 

pruriency 


scorn and contumely 


those who 
ting them off at last, 
This writer, having glanced at the influence of the 
of modern reformers, male and female, to fill his pews, adds : 

‘And there are a few whose position is different ; these few’ 
the comfort derived from the 


the write r seems to requir 
us hope that if is truth- 


use of this word: if we can, now let 


fully used—* these few know what Theodore Parker’s whole 
drift and purpose is. and they encourage and mean to encour- 
age him in it. They pay their money freely to sustain and 


help himon. They solicit others tocome with them and hear 
him, and so they draw them in—the young or unwary——to 
listen to him and follow in his footsteps. 
Some of these men, have understood him 
they have alw: ays ae n that he would strive to overturn the 
‘hristianity in the minds of his hearers, 


from the first: 


divine authority of ; 
and to overturn the estisuel of our society that rest on it. 
not be trusted. Let 


Such men are dangerous. Let them 
the young, whom 


them neither be employed as teachers of 
they will surely endeavor to mislead ; 
legislation, where they will endeavor to bend the laws to their 
nor entrusted with any influence over the affairs of 


pur poses 


nor sent to our halls of 
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our community in any way whatever—for the affairs of a 
Christian community can never be safe in theirhands. They 
are in truth the accomplices of a mischievous man, for mis- 
chievous purposes. For all our institutions, whether of goy- 


coe eee oa : mt 
ernment or of justice, of religion, of education, or oi benevo- 


leace—-all, in short, that go to make up our civil yn and 
constitute our happiness or well being, rest on Christianity 
as a revelation from God, and as of binding authority on his 
ereatures because itis such. What General Cass said in the 


Senate of the United States on this is strictly true, and it is 
of solemn importance to every man and woman. “ Indepen- 
dent of its connection with human destiny hereafter,” he sai 
“T believe the fate of Republican governments is indissolu hy 
bound up with the fate of the Christian religion, and that a 
people who repel its holy faith will find themselves the slaves 
of their own evil passions and of arbitrary power.” “ We 
have indeed,” adds the judicious Boston writer, “no ot 
foundation whereon to rest a free government, and free and 


beneficent institutions like ours, except the moral and relig- 
ious sense of a Christian people. Theodore Parker and those 
i i 


who pay, support and encourage him, are doing what they can 
to take away these foundations. Let us prevent them from 
being able to accomplish any part of their purpose; let us 
prevent them, if possible. from being able to pervert and ruin 


even one Man among us. 


And so we will, thou good and lid man of Boston. e1 
thoneh 3049 others of the New England clerey shall be in- 
duced, by will or way of anv sort. to endorse the disor 


and seditious doctrines of Theodore Parker. And ey 
though political 


and relerwu anareny threaten us withari 
trary power, or with a spiritual despotism, we will stand by 


the constitution as patriots, and by the Bible as martyrs, if 
1 ] wtnal oe jiu cea € aither shall a 
need ve, Wille a pave oO Lparagrapnn or eibner shnati endure 
*1 > } ! -* ’ t . 
and w iie one drop o! blood remains unshed. Kor better far 
W yutd if ne twp } Wil th) ’ 1 in to m ¢ t] ys 
name to live iem 
i 2 i » < 
1° 1 1 , : en , pie e mnt ‘ne yr 
Since the above was written, the doctrines of Theodore Par- 
1 ] } ale ee ] ee 1 . . . 11 
ker | » been developed in blood by the mob he infuriated by 


hem : and of his san ruinary S8uUCCCSS h } boasted an | eloried 


. } ey I os , . 4 
n from the pulpit, after having had two nights to repose upon 


1 

I 

his crimsoned laurels! And is he still allowed to roam at 
] 2 
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Life and Sayines of Mrs. Partington and others of the family, with 43 i 
ilustrations. ldited by B. P. Shillaber, of the Boston Pest. I2mo. iI 
J ©. Derpy: Park Place N. Y. 4 
WE have read, with much pleasure, the quaint and humorous ings of i 

the respected and venerable matron, who has done so much to while away 

the tedium of a leisure hour; though at first we little thought, it was an early 

playmate who had given such remarkable evidences of original humor and ' 

H 


inventive ecnius. We were no less delighted to learn that the Granite Sta 


(our state, Ben,) had the honor of giving birth to one, who, we trust, may H 








receive the meed of praise that he justly merits in this world, and leave an 
honorab!e name to posterity. 

How well do I remember thee, my early and kind friend, Ben Shillaber ! 
It was you who gave me the first lessons in botanical knowled who taucht 
me where the caper blossoms and sweet briar, the wild 1 and the water- 
lily were most luxuriant. [t was you, who for weeks before the first morning 7 
of May, would fill my imagination with visions of “ Fountain Head” and 
“ Ayres'’s Rotk” “French Lane” and “the Pines” at sunrise. Yes, my 
early friend, you may remember taking by the hand a boy, some years your 
junior, and leading him those old I 3 1 mps, and when 
f would ps to la how 1 have I ro pig-back” on 
your b ! ) icrs 

] ren ca I | 1 My lirst a mpt att ] re} ¢ I had 

i 

reached as fara Phitbrooks” « y way home, when weakness caused by my 
it li ess, Overt ie I re rth, you ki ity to k m on ¥ I bac k and 
and | wnt} to Iny mother. Ah, Ben, | of 1 loo h p! asure at 
these trivial ices of boyhood. I have not for } » big rock 
in* Pe ld, under wl h we excavated } wna {it with blue 
clay from t! of t! Olid North Mill P } | lected all the 
com!) } within 1 dh | our little oven y which ne’s 
p tatoes and Bol Hat 1 a 1 Cutter’s aj lk ind tl nt mud 


ships made their voya ind the Old North Mill Pond he punt that 
you and | used to paddle som times to Walker's mill and sometimes on an ex 
ploring expedition to the quiet neighborhood of “ Christian Shore”? 

Good night, my old friend, though we parted early in life, this I know; of 
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all the friends of inv bovhood, thou wert the most free from guile, most self 


denying and kind to that chubby-cheeked urchin who lived near the head of 


the lane. Ss. 

Spiritualism, by John W. Edmonds and George T. Dentes, M.D, with an 
Appendix by Nathaniel P. Tallmadge. Patrripce & Brirran, Pub- 
lishers. 


Wirn feelings of pity we opened this volume ; and with a shudder we lay 
it down. To think that the destinies of hundreds of important creatures 
have been determined by a man who could support so absurd a creed by 


such trivial and illogical arguments is not only melancholy but perfectly 


horrible. ‘To think that the very man whose duty it has been to sift evi- 
dence—to distinguish between the true and false, to judge between the op- 
pressed and the oppressor, and to deal out justice to those who needed it, that 
he should openly attempt to support anything, even were it credible in 

itself, by such trivial facts and shallow reasoning must fill any reasonable 
man with honest indignation. 

Had we been ever so well disposed to believe in Spiritual Manifestations, 
before reading the book of this John W. Edmonds, Judge of the Supreme 
Court, of the State of New York, (for Judge Edmond’s Book it is—) we 
certainly should be, as we are now, a most confirmed sceptic. 

In the very commencement of his introduction he takes the trouble to sup- 
port a statement, very easy to be believed in itself, by such absurd arguments 
that it is enough to prejudice any rational man against the cause at once. 
He wishes to prove that in this country out of a population of 23,191,918, 

there are only 4,731,639, professed christians, and he refers to the census 
returns, and then says: 

“ By these returns [ find there were in the United States 36,000, church 
capable of containing each on an average, only 384 persons, and thus accom- 
modating at their utmost capacity only 13,828,224. In other words that to 
every 646 of our population there was a church capable of containing only 
384 persons, so that 9,333,694 of our people could not go to church if th y 
would.” According to this-calculation, if half the population went to church 
in the morning, and the other half in the evening, eve ry individual mieht be 
accommodated with church room, Including invalids, old pe pit and 

| children. 
None of the arguments in favor of the spirit rappings are stronger than 
the above, most of them much weaker, and the whole an absurd jumble of 
childish nonsense. 

The War in Europe. FExsitex, Brinoman & Fanxyina: 156 William-st.. 
New-York. 
| This is the title of a map of Europe, whick has been sent to us by the 
publishers. The interesting events, which so rapidly succeed each « ther in 
Europe. render very desirable the possession of a truthful geovraphical au- 


thority. And such, upon examination, we have found this to be. 








